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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
The late Professor Vernon Louis Parrington has well in-e 
terpreted the *Main Currents in American Thought," in his thrée 
volumes under that genéral title. There he has ably laid down 
the thesis that, 


eeeeat the beginning of our national existence two rival 
philosophies contended for supremacy in America: the humani- 
tarian philosophy of the French Enlightenment, based on the 
conception of human perfectibility and postulating as its ob-e 
jective an equalitarian democracy in which the political 
state should function as the servant to the common well being, 
and the English philosophy of laissez-faire, based on the as- 
sumed universality of the acquisitive instinct and postulat- 
ing a social order answering the needs of an abstract "eco- 
nomic man," in, which the state should function in the inter- 
ests of trade. 


Briefly, this is the much written of conflict between Jefferson- 
ian democracy and Hamiltonian federalism. 

When America laid aside its arms after Appomattox and 
turned back to the pursuits of peace it was well advanced 
toward the goal set by Alexander Hamilton three-quarters of 
a century before. The great obstacle that had withheld its 


feet hitherto had been swept from its path. A slave economy 


could neyer again thwart the ambitions of the capitalist 
economy. | 


Industrialism - ever ambitious and striving - against 
which only Parker's voice had been raised before the Civil War, 
was now ready for that continental expansion which was to take 
the sovereignty of America out of the hand of a landed and mer- 
cantile aristocracy, and give it into the hands of a very capable 
race of captains of industry. This enthronement of the machine 


was made the easier by the application of the new science to the 
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work of the day. A new civilization was to be created, and with 
it a new culture adapted to its needs. 


In the meanwhile - in the confused interregnum between 
reigns - America would be little more than a welter of crude 
energy, a raw unlovely society where the strife of competi- 
tion with its prodigal waste testifjed to the pcb ag equiee 
of an age in process of transition. 


These years present a confused and turbulent scene, fas- 
cinating to one who would understand his special heritage, "per- 
haps the most characteristically native, the most American, in 
our total history.** 

Taken all in all, . . y, 


It was an abundant harvest of those freedoms that America 
had long been struggling to achieve, and it was making ready 
the ground for later harvests that would be less to its lik- 
ing. Freedom had become individualjsm, and individualism had 
become the inalienable right to preempt, to exploit, to squan- 
der. Gone wére the old ideals along with the old restraints. 
The idealism of- the forties, the romanticism of the fifties - 
all the heritage of Jeffersonianism and the French enlighten- 
ment - were put thoughtlessly away, and with no special con- 
science, no concern for civilization, no heed for the future 
of the democracy it talked so much about, the Gilded Age 
threw itself into the business of money-getting. From the 
sober restraints of aristocracy, the old inhibitions of Pur- 
itanism, the niggardliness of an exacting domestic economy, 
it swung far back in reaction, and with the discovery of 
limitless opportunities for exploitation it allowed itself to 
get drunk. Figures of earth, they followed after their own 
dreams. Some were builders with grandiose plans in their 
pockets; others were wreckers with no plans at all. It was 
an anarchistic world of strong, capable men, selfish, unen- 
lightened, amoral - an excellent example of what human nature 
will do with undisciplined freedom. 


: 


Following the Civil War, the churches prepared themselves | 
for this new era, intent on reaping every advantage for themselves. 
"Men should make money according to the laws of business, and 


spend it according to the laws of God," was the remark of a Middle 


on 


Idid., Pe 17. 
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West theologian in 1865.5 And for the most part, this dictum was 
followed without restraint. 

However, "It was not a theory but a condition which led 
the religious mind to become aware that it could not ignore the 
processes which were producing human misery." Not that the church 
had been indifferent before to misery. Charity had been always 
a cardinal virtue. But new forms of poverty and new kinds of mis- 
ery were disturbing, especially since this 
eee poverty of the industrial classes: seemed to be quite de- 

finitely a man-made thing. It was an obvious by-product of 
the very processes by which wealth was being created.....The 
misery of the poor in a simpler state of society might be set 
down as part of some inescapable cosmic plan; but child labor 
in factories and mines,° sweatshop work by women at starvation 
wages, industrial accidents from unguarded machinery - these 
were kinds of things which were clearly the result of bad hu- 
man arrangements in the processes of creating wealth. Man 
was responsible for them and Christian men ought to do somee 
thing about remedying them. 7 

In the days before the war, there had been some concern 
for like matters. Channing instilled in the hearts of his dis- 
ciples the essential goodness and greatness of all men, and 
Parker had thundered forth against the manifold degradations of 
human beings in society. Philanthropy was the thing, and prac- 
tically every good philanthropy in Boston was started by Unitar- 
ians. The slavery question, too, had been waged and won by Parker 
after all. But now that same "Unitarianism seemed to have set- . 
tled into a staid and respectable orthodoxy." New England, which 
had cradled these men, was herself falling into decadence, tired 
as it seemed, of playing with ideas, no longer bent on the crea- 
tive intellectual life. 


"The Enlightenment was over in Boston and the star of re- 


form passed to New York and the West...." is a fairly adequate 
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commentary of this sad state of affairs.° The tradition of Chane 
ning, Emerson, and Parker carried on, however, in a new, free, re- 
ligious movement, welling up in such a man as Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham, with overwhelming power and grace. 

Then, the conditions of life in America so developed that 
it is essentially correct to say that when acceptance of "respon- 
sibility of a new social order® did come about, it came not 
through “any processes of abstract thought, but by the observa- 
tion of conerete conditions which cried aloud for correction. * 
What reform movements there were generally existed outside the 
fold of the Christian Church, and were carried on by men who de- 
sired no other sanction or benediction for their efforts but that 
of the gratefulness and love and improved well-being of those for 
whom they were spending their very lives. They felt impelled, 
moreover, to do these things by an inner compulsion beyond x 
reasoning. 

These are two distinct tendencies of American thought. 
The one inevitably leads on to the idea of a Religion of Human- 
ity, the other, to the Ethical Culture Society. 


One sees this ee indeed in the development of those 
influences which played upon America from abroad. 

Toward the middle of the eighteenth century, there sprung 
up a general interest in the origins and development of human 
society, which in turn inspired the search for a new morality. 
Morality in the western world had exhausted itself in the simple 


sentence “Love thy neighbor,” accompanied with the first command- 


ment, “Love thy God." The general tendency was to drop this lat- 
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ter, 1.¢e., the supernatural sanction of morality, and distinctly 
to modify the former. This tendency took shape first in France. 
Thinkers pointed out that the very institution, the Church, rare- 
ly upheld these sacred injunctions in their purity, but had fre- 
quent recourse to embarrassing compromises. But then, France pro- 
duced a unique situation, tinctured with the spirit of tyranny 
and intolerance, which stigmatized the priesthood as a most un- 
Christian group of individuals. Though the Church in alliance 
with the "ancien régime*® enjoyed a continued stay, it could not 
forever withstand the indictment of a reawakening conscience. 
Voltaire had raised the first battle cry in the name of freedom 
and humanity. The encounter was not to be put off. 

In the age of the French Revolution, the popular cry for 
"Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality" gave characteristic expres- 
sion to this idea of a religion of humanity. More practical 
though partial expression is the attempted embodiment of these 
ideals in the Constitution; the highest point is reached an the 
"Rights of Man." In this period, the transitional period between 
the Revolution and the Wapoleonic Wars, the centre of gravity in 
the ethical or moral system was no longer the Divine Ruler and 
Law Giver, but in the belief in humanity. While this movement of 
thought was working itself into the minds of people, there emerg- 
ed an intermediate state,- “an attempt to base the moral system 
upon the individual human peanen see Indeed the revolutionist 
capitalized and elevated Reason to the pedestal of a goddess. It 
was this attempt that made Emerson despair the founding of a new 
yeligion for his ow day. | ~ 


In opposition to Rousseau who had set his face toward a 
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return to a natural society in the past, as a revolt against the 
artificiality of life, stood Condorcet. His work "Equisse d'un 
tableau historique des progrés de l'esprit humain,® introduced a 
humanitarian movement, a belief in the perfectibility of the hu- 
man race, combined with the idea of the illimitable possibilities 
of human progress. This work was reprinted in América and pro- 
foundly influenced Thomas Jefferson. The idea is not different 
from that of William Ellery Channing, and both men were influenced 
by John Locke and his theory of sense perception. Moreover Con- 
dorcet mentions his debt to Turgat, Price and Priestley, for 
their development of this idea. Saint Simon and the French So- 
cialists made use of this work. Saint Simon himself instituted 
many social reforms, in.conjunction with the reassertion of some 
religious elements in social life. In one of his works, he re- 
views the forms in which the Christian idea has been embodied, 
i-e., Catholicism, Protestantism, the sects, etc. “%....he thinks 
that a single principle must be had to be eternal and immutable 
»+eeaccording to which we are bound to treat one another as, 
brethren.....29 

This movement may be said to come to a climax in Auguste 
Comte and his “religion of humanity." In a rather grandiose phi- 
losophy of history, Positivism, Comte formulated the law of prog- 
ress in civilization. In applying that law Comte found the Golden 
Age in the future as the ultimate goal of an evolving society. 
The influence of Comte was comparatively slight in America, al- 
though Positivist Societies did spring up in one or two places 
for a short time. And a church of the “Religion of Humanity" 


existed in New York for a while. 
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Pe 
Germany presents a contrasting situation. For centuries 
here too, the Church had enjoyed a close alliance with the State; 
indeed the Church became an effective tool in the hands of the 
State in the reactionary periods of German history. There were 
differentiating factors, however. 

First, the German thinkers felt that 

eeeeOWing to the spirit of skepticism and flippancy as 

well as through social anarchy and subversion, the higher or 


spiritual view was in danger of being lost, an effort must 
be made to preserve or restore it. 


Second, there was the emergence of a creative spirit in 
the realm of literature, art .... opening as it were the vistas 
into a higher world. 

Third, German philosophic thought was submerged in meta- 
physical speculation which hindered the progress of experimental 
thinking. France antedates Germany by almost a century in the 
field of practical morality. 

Among the most conspicuous figures of the German think- 
ers, Herder coined first the word "humanity," in the religious 
sense. His anthropological researches brought him into close 
contact with early poetry and song of primitive peoples, and gave 
him a sense of continuity in the race and a feeling of kinship 
with it. It is interesting to note that, since his work was not 
in tune with~the prevailing metaphysical speculation, it remain- 
ed for a long time in obscurity. 

Goethe voiced the same opinion, perhaps with more pro- 
fundity of feeling and thought. One is tempted to quote from 
Faust when he meets the Earth Spirit, 

"I feel so great, and so small." 
That is, my life diffuses into the human race. In me the race 
lives, propagates itself, and sbveinte: Yet I am only an in- 


finitesimal part of it. 


-8- 

The father of German idealism, Immanuel Kant, soutet bated 
the most to the field of practical morality. He fought bitterly 
against a contemporary tendency of identifying religion with me- 
taphysics. He sought to bring rather a reconciliation between 
religion and morality. We here do not enter into the obscure 
labyrinth of his philosophical system. Neither are we interested 
in his dualistic universe, and the fate it encountered down 
through the years. We are simply content to summarize his chief 
moral concepts. 

First, Kant believed in the universality of morality. 
Take any action whatsoever; now imagine that all men acted in 
like manner, then if under this hypothesis, the act is self- 
consistent, it is a moral act. This reasoning is, of course, fal- 
lacious. Who can guarantee that the same rule of action adopted 
by each man would yield the same result? 

His second great moral principle is that man is an end to 
and in himself; that no human being may be treated as a mere tool 
of another. 7 

Third, we may say a few words about his moral teleology. 
"Telos," end, is applied by Kant strictly speaking in morality. 
There is a single example of it of which we have knowledge, the 
act which expresses absolute universality and necessity. A moral 
act, however, is an act of pure spontaneity which no one can sug- 
gest to another man. "A man's morality is wholly his ow crea- 
tion,” says Felix Adler.?+ We cannot enter into another man's 
mind; we cannot infect or purify his motives. Universality of 
moral act thus breaks down on this point. 


i. 4 
Finally Kant deduces his moral rules from the notion of 
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the categorical imperative: “thou canst, thou oughtest.* Here 

he again encounters the greatest difficulty by assuming an equal- 
ity of choice for every human being. Though his morality is bas- 
ed on rigid principles, the general note that morality is impera- 
tive and not subject to personal dispositions, temperament, and 
circumstances is a thing to which every human being responds, in 
the hour of moral elevation. It had its influence because Kant 
assigned to it not only universality and sublimity, but continuity. 


Morals are eternal, transcending the milestones of ages. 


Kant has given us a famous sentence, "Two things fill our 
minds with inereasing wonder and reverence,....the starry heavens 
above, and the moral law within.....® 
Felix Adler took the latter and started the Ethical Cul- 
ture Movement. The moral compulsion which a man feels for cer- 
tain modes of conduct was taken as the basis of a new "universal" 
religion. Kant, too, had had the idea of an 
eeeeinVisible church, made up of earnest thinking people who 
regard the true service of God to consist, not in creeds and 
religious ceremonies, but rather in a disposition towards an 
upright life. If these persons unite with the exclusive pur- 
. pose of working against evil in the world and of strengthen- 

ing the cause of the good, if they thus hold up “a standard 
of virtue as the basis of union for all who love the good," 
then they constitute an “ethical society." “ 

This is the sort of society Adler tried to organize, with "deed. 

not creed" its motto. | 

The Free Religionists took the former part of Kant's sen- 
tence and started their Association. That indescribable feeling 
which man has before the majesty of the evening sky - whether he 


be a primitive or live in New York - symbolical of all his long- 
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ings and aspirations after the Good, the Beautiful, and the True, 
is made the basis of this "universal®*® religion. People may unite 
in groups, having that “disposition towards an upright life," but 
differing group from group in their understanding of how that life 
is to be obtained er lived. However, if they can meet on the re- 
cognition of the organic unity of mankind, in fellowship one with 
another, and come to realize that they both see the same heavens 
and live from the abundance of the same earth, then there will be 
an invisible church indeed, a spiritual union, of the religion of 
humanity. . f- 
This difference can be shown yet another way. It has been 
pointed out that it is a 
eee paradox, that some of our worst woes spring from our 
higher nature....that sympathy is often a pronounced enemy of 
righteousness and the common good. Hence Kant declared all 
action springing from sympathy and similar emotions to be non- 
moral, as rooted in no moral insight and devotion.1$ 
Adler accepted this rather rigorous idea, while the religion of 
humanity blossomed and flowered in humanitarianism and the human- 
itarian spirit. 
One final thing: Kant had postulated God, immortality, 
as moral necessities. Adler did not go this path with Kant, but 
rather inclined to the Unknowable of Spencer. Such agnosticism 
was constantly criticized by Fr. E. Abbot’for the Free Religionists, 
on the one hand, and Frederic Harrison for the Positivists, on the 


other. -* 


Adler strongly denied that the Ethical Movement was agnos- 
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tic, yet from its very nature it is questionable how it could es- 
cape. The defense given is a plea for freedom and fellowship, 


with all disavowal of a special knowledge of truth. For example: 


Mr. Salter sketched the ideal of a religious fellowship 
in which the recognition of duty as a binding law, and a pur- 
pose to live an upright life, should be the only condition 
of membership. While such a body would be committed to no 
theological or philosophical belief, it would not exclude 
various beliefs or the free express} 9n of them....it would 
be in danger of becoming sectarian. 


In like manners: 


It is founded wholly and solely on the facts of the nor- 
mal life,- those facts which all accept, whatever may be 
their theology or philosophy. And it is seeking - not as 
Dr. Abbot says, to establish itself upon an agnostic founda- 
tion, and not, as some others seem to think, to destroy 
theological beliefs, but rather on the other hand - to do 
positive and constructive work in a particular direction,- 

‘namely, the building up of practical righteousness in the 
world. 


Practical righteousness is one thing, but tends toward 
dogmatism of the strictest kind unless modified by the idea of 
the evolution of morals and values. With the Kantian ideology, 
the acceptance of this idea was unthinkable. 

But in the Unitarian body, some sort of biological evo- 
lutionary theory had been gropingly expressed by both Emerson 
and Parker, even before Darwin's Origin of Species. The evidence 


that piled up for this position after Darwin was readily accepted 
by the Free Religionists. 

Their religion of humanity was this expanding, ennobling 
vision of the race. It was something other than Matthew Arnold's 
“power in the universe, not ourselves, making for righteousness"; 
righteousness and justice and such qualities had to be won by 


man's will and energy. But the evolution of the race would go ON. 
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It does not seem that any man‘ts influence and relation to 


similar movements could be more clouded, yet more sure, than that 


of Emerson to the Free Religious Association and to the Ethical 


Culture Movement. Here, for example, are two great utterances: 


And now let us do what we can to rekindle the smoulder- 
ing, nigh quenched fire on the altar. The evils of the church 
that now is are manifest. The question returns, What shall 
we do? I confess, all attempts to project and establish a 
Cultus with new rites and forms seem to me vain. Faith makes 
us, and not we it, and faith makes its own forms. All ate 
tempts to contrive a system are as cold as the new worship 
introduced by the French to the goddess of Reason,- today 
pasteboard and filagree, and ending tomorrow in madness and 
murder, Rather let the breath of new life be breathed by you 
through the forms already existing. For, if once you are 
alive, you shall find they become plastic and new. The remedy 
to their deformity is first, soul, and second, soul, and ever- 
more, soul. The whole popegom of forms, one pulsation of vire 
tue can uplift and vivify. 


Let us now set alongside this, the quotation which hails the new 


cultus of pure religion based on morals. 


The progress of religion is steadily to its identity with 
morals....-Lt accuses us that pure ethics is not now formu- 
lated and concreted into a cultus, a fraternity with assem- 
blings and holy days, with song and book, with brick and 
stone.....eAmerica shall introduce a pure religion.....There 
will be a new Church founded on moral science; at first cold 
and naked, a babe in manger again, the algebra and mathema- 
tics of ethical law, the church of men to come, without 
shawms, or psaltery, or sackbut; but it will have heaven and 
earth for its beams and rafters, science for symbol and illus- 
SHO SEORS it will fast enough gather beauty, music, picture, 
poetry.+& 


In either case, Emerson was paving the way for a rise in 


morality. The Religion of Humanity, the Ethical Culture Move- 


ment,- these others,- arose after all because there were short- 


comings in the Christianity of the day. 


Given a rise in morality and we shall either make 


Works, 


iph Waldo Emerson, "The Sovereignty of Ethics," 
(New York, 1883), pp. 177 ff. 
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these texts (The Sermon on the Mount) the rules of our be- 
havior, or we should cease from winning an orthodox repute 
by cheap rhetorical expressions. "So it seems the Sermon on 
the Mount isn't good enough for Mr. Frothingham,* some one 
remarks, and adds, “It*s good enough for mei* Too good ap- 


parently; for else why no attempt to reproduce in life its 
unambiguous requirements? 
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CHAPTER II 
TRUTH 


The Unitarian Controversy 
as Voices in the Wilderness 


The war between the States (1861-1864) had the effect of 
unifying the Unitarian body. For this church was not only emi- 
nently loyal to the Union cause, but generally sympathetic to the 
‘freeing of the slaves. But greater, really, was the practical 
demonstration of good works. This war marks the beginning in mod- 
ern times of anything like our present Red Cross work among sol- 
diers, general camp sanitation and hygiene, and the carrying on 
among those under arms of such activities as our Y.M.C.A. in the 
World War. Well could William G. Eliot say, in December, 1864; 

The war has proved that our Unitarian faith works well in 


time of trial. No other church has been so uniformly and 


thoroughly loyal, and no other church has done more for the 
sick and dying. 


Carried away by the possibility of accomplishing great 
things if such a union for good could be maintained, the American 
Unitarian Association, after special meetings in the Hollis Street 
Church, Boston, on the days of December 6 and 7, 1864, issued a 


call to a National Conference. 


The hour has come which the fathers longed to see, but were 
denied the sight,--of taking our true position among other 


branches of the church of our Logd Jesus Christ in the spread 
and establishment of the Gospel. | 


— 


loooke, George Willis, Unitarianism in America. . Boston: 
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On April 5, 1865, the National Conference met in New York 
City. For the first time, the individual churches--always jealous 
of their congregational polity-—--sent delegates to a greater con- 
ference. Believing well that unity of purpose is the strongest 
bond of religious fellowship, an attempt was made to define that 
purpose. Mr. A. A. Low introduced for adoption a creedal state- 


3 


ment of Unitarian truths. It was in harmony with the general 


position of the Unitarians and their conviction that in Unitari- 
anism was found pure Christianity. It was defeated, yet a Pre- 
amble to the Constitution was adopted which affirmed the same 


thing in substance: 


Preamble: Whereas: The great opportunities and demands 
for Christian labor and consecration at this time increase 
our sense of the obligations of all disciples of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to prove their faith by self-denial, and by the 
devotion of their lives and possessions to the service of God 
and the building up of the kingdom of his 8on,-- 


Article I. Therefore, the Christian churches of the Uni- 
tarian faith here assembled unite themselves in a common body, 
to be known as the National Conference of Unitarian Churches, 
to the end of energizing and stimulating the denomination 
with which they are connected to the largest exertions in the 
cause of Christian faith and work..... 

A minority felt the theological implications of even this 
statement were out of keeping with the freedom of Unitarianism, 
and the broader fellowship they understood this Conference hoped 
to establish. From this meeting emerged a rather definite posi- 
tion within the Unitarian ranks. At the Syracuse conference, 
October 10, 1866, these so-called "radicals" were informally or- 
ganized to fight for their point of view. Raymond Bragg says of 
this gathering: 


It was here that the Free Religious Association emerged as a 
power in liberal religion in America. It was at that time 


Sor. Report of Convention of Unitarian Churches, held in 
New York, April 5 and 6, 1865. Boston, 1866, pp. 34-35. 
7 Ibid., pp. 46-48. 
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unnamed and unknogn , but the men who were to name it and lead 
it were there.... 


The positions of both groups were plainly put at this 
time. Francis Ellingwood Abbot introduced a substitute preamble 
which was defeated. | 


Preamble: 

Whereas, the object of Christianity is the universal dif- 
fusion of Love, Righteousness and Truth; and the attainment 
of this object depends, under God, upon individual and col- 
lective Christian activity; and collective Christian activity, 
to be efficient, must be thoroughly organized; and 

Whereas, perfect freedom of thought, which is at once the 
right and duty of every human being, always leads to diversity 
of opinion, and is therefore hindered by common creeds or 
statements of faith; and 

Whereas, the only reconciliation of the duties of collect— 
ive Christian activity and individual freedom of thought lies 
in an efficient organization for practical Christian work, 
based rather on unity of spirit than on uniformity of belief: 


Article I.- 

Therefore the Ohurches, here assembled, disregarding all 
sectarian or theological differences, and offering a cordial 
fellowship to all who will join with them in Christian work, 
unite themselves in a common body, to be known as the National 
Conference of Unitarian and Independent Churches.... 8 


Speaking for the minority, regarding the original preamble, he 
said: 


On such a platform we cannot work with you, without losing 
our self-respect. We protest against creeds. Oan we not do 


away even with, the appearance of a creed, and take our stand 
on the Spirit? 


Later, writing in The Radical, he comments: 


The Unitarian Church has at last joined the other irreligious 
churches which profess to build up religion, and become, like 
them, an EU MO REA TET 


bas 
ORaymond B. Bragg, Principles and Purposes of the Free 
Religious Association. Chicago, 1930, p. 6. 
eport of the Second Meeting of the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches. Boston, 1866, p. 20. 
"Radicals and Unitarians," by the Editor, The Radical 
(November, 1866), pp. 182-83. 
Sr. £. Abbot, "A Radical's Theology," The Radical (June, 
1867), p. 588. 
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On the other side stands Henry W. Bellows: 


Unitarians assume the name of Liberal Christians, because 
they allow absolute and perfect liberty of inquiry and opin- 
ion, both as to the theology of the popular churches, and 
their own, within the pale of Christian discipleship. They 
demand of a Christian believer that he shall confess Jesus 
Christ to be his Master and Lord, both in word and deed, but 
specially in the practical way of recognizing the,authority 
of his life and precepts, his spirit and temper. 


And Mr. Frederick H. Hedge spoke at the May Meetings in 
1866, to say of the New York Convention: 


It was at that time an important question whether the Unitar- 


ian body gpould organize on its negative point or its positive 
point.... | 


The Editor of The Radical, Sidney H. Morse, writing on 


this struggle, has these words for Mr. Abbot: 


We say...to Mr. Abbot and the ‘young men! of the Unitarian 
Conference, has the time not arrived when the cause demands 
of us all, that we come out from the midst of our opponents, 
and take before the world a fair and unequivocal position; 


that we, Speak plain words, and call things by their right 
names? 


Joseph Marvin, writing an article entitled "Independence" 


in the same copy of The Radical, says: 


ss, 


The brave criticism of the last century is producing a higher 
order of religious ideas..... So long as Radicals consent to 
swell....the Unitarian ranks, they betray a want of faith in 
the inward life which they SSTirB,.-.-The demand of the hour 
of Radicals is independence..... 2 


So disappointed and aroused were they by the defeat at 
Syracuse, it is said that several of the radicals met on the train 
returning to Boston to discuss what action they should together 
take.+ It was to be impossible for them any longer to remain in 
friendly relation with an attitude that found all truth in relig- 
ion within the extent and limitations of Christianity. It is 


9tbid., p. 589. As quoted by F. E. Abbot. 
10%The 'positive Point! of Unitarianism," by the Editor. 
Quoted in The Radical (July, 1866), p. 444. 
lop. cit., (November, 1866), pp. 185-86. 
lgJoseph Marvin, "Independence," The Radical (November, 
1866), pp. 186 ff. 
Cf 
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certain that these incidents were the immediate impetus to a se- 
ries of steps leading up to the formation of the Free Religious 


Association. +* 


As for the Unitarian body, it yet had not fully learned 
the lesson of the seer of Concord, preached to the Senior class 
at Harvard Divinity School many years before. 

The stationariness of religion; the assumption that the age 
of inspiration is past, that the Bible is closed; the fear of 
degrading the character of Jesus by representing him as a man; 
indicate with sufficient clearness the falsehood of our the- 


Ology. ....The true Christianity,--a faith like Christ's in 
the infinitude of man,--is lost. 


Yourself a new-born bard of the Holy Ghost,--cast behind 
you all conformity, and acquaint men at first hand with Deity. 
-..-By trusting your own heart, you shall gain more confidence 
in other men. ....It if not to be doubted, that all men have 
sublime thoughts. ....45 

In a day that shone with the transcendent light of a previous 
generation, and, at once, was made dim by the blaze of promise of 
a greater glory for the generations yet to come, Unitarianism put 
its candle under a bushel and then crawled under with it. 

Dr. Bellows had remarked at the time of the New York Con- 

ference: 


These two years of war have witnessed a more rapid progress 

in liberal opinions than the whole previous century. The 

publig¢ mind has opened itself as it has never been open be- 

fore.+® 

What he little understood was that the progress he noted 

was less the effect of the influence of the Unitarian movement, 
as that of the broad liberalism of ‘the age. He is not without 
being told, however. A Mr. Edward C. Towne wrote to him as fol- 
lows: 


It is to be recognized, that every effort in religion made in 
good faith is so far good, and worthy of fraternal recognition, 


set. ost, D. 28. 
Ralph aldo Emerson, Divinity School Address, July 15, 


1838. 


16go0ke, op. cit., footnote, p. 187. 
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even if its method may be quite erroneous in the judgment of 
cultivated intelligence..... The day must soon come when lib- 
eral fellowship will exclude none because of their thought, 
not even those whose thought runs in the channel of extreme 
denial. To stand together as brothers and bear one another's 
burdens, having no high thoughts, no hard feelings, and no 
cherished aversions, is the aim under which men of all names, 
in and out of now-recognized communion, will pursue the search 
for truth, and the labor for good, as under a new great ban-_ 
ner of liberty and union. The spirit of the age you may pro- 
pose to control, but in vain. That spirit mocks your endeavor. 
The time is all alive with the energy of awakened humanity. 
Churches cannot resist it, except to be broken as under a 
millstone. Sectarianism has no more chance than any other 
relic of barbarism. Dogmatism is dead and buried. It is use- 
less to put on white garments, and attempt to play the angel 
of resurrection. The tomb of darkness is that light in which 
darkness ceases to exist. A great light of trust fills the 
world in which we have our lot. Even the infidel, so-called, 
has profound faith. He dashes your clean platters, or your 
unclean, to the ground; but he takes in his hands bread of 
truth with that same noble hunger of soul which has marked 
the heroism of apostle and martyr in all ages. Fraternity 
does not hesitate to commune, if occasion arise, with men of 
unwashed hands who go plucking the raw ears of truth, in dis- 
regard of pious prejudice, in the common fields of humanity. 
Fraternity! The unrecognized benediction of the Father is on 
many a fold which our piety cannot name without contempt. We 
are ‘members one of another' whether we are conscious or not 
of the blessed fact. In our work, and in our conference, let 
us grant the largest liberty and secure the broadest un}gn. 
So shall we vindicate Unitarian fellowship and liberty. 


Some few years later, at one of the annual meetings, Mr. 
Everett, minister from Bangor, Maine, said essentially the same. 
In no uncertain terms, he pointed out how Liberalism in the age 
had overtaken the Unitarian movement. 


The truth is, that all sects and all churches are moving in 
one direction, borne on as if by one mighty stream, and I . 
sometimes think that we Unitarians claim too much as our share 
in the great work. If we happen to hear a liberal sermon 
from an Orthodox pulpit,-—--and all good sermons are liberal,-- 
we say, 'See the effect of the Unitarian faith!' Or if we 
happen to read a liberal novel,--and all good novels are lib- 
eral,--we say, 'See what our Unitarianism is doing!' The 

fact is, we are all drifting along together. We are like the 
'dfive' of logs, borne down a swollen and rapid current; and, 
because we happen to be first, it does not follow that we are 
the leaders, and all the rest are following us, any more than 
it is true that because the autumn flowers, the golden-rod 


© 


Louoted by Sidney H. Morse, "Unitarian Fellowship and 
Liberty," The Radical (October, 1866), pp. 113 ff. 
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and the aster, come after the violets and the crocuses, that 
they are their followers. I believe we have our work to do 
in liberalizing the world, but I believe that is not our chief 
work. I believe the age has'done more to liberalize Unitar- 
ianism than Unitarianism has done to liberalize the age, and 
I believe that the great work of our church is not so much to 
liberalize Christianity as to Christianize Liberalism. For 
every force in the world is working in a liberal direction: 
all art, all literature, all the great strides of commerce, 
all the mighty triumphs of democracy, are working in one di- 
rection. And no wonder, when we think that our great work is 
to liberalize the world, and see the work growing faster than 
ourselves, we think there is not much for us to do. ....If we 
feel that our work is to Christianize the Liberalism of the 
age, then we shall see that we have much work before us. 


The National Conference had been a call to work for all 
the Unitarian churches. Following so close upon their unity in 
the practical good works during the war, it was logical to expect 
some extension program of this work now. One could hardly blame 
the "radicals" for expecting the laying of some broad basis for 
this program. They well knew organisations based on theological 
dogmas are inevitably sectarian; that they tend to divide men, 
hence cannot be religious. It was their experience, all about 
them, that when organized work was to be done, other channels than 
the church were sought. The author of "Religion as Life" in The 
Radical, says this: 


The Anti-Slavery, Freedmen's, Equal Rights Associations, Tem- 
perance Conventions, Homes for Widows and Orphans, Asylums 
for the blind, Hospitals for the sick; these, and such as 
these, are the true churches; their purpose and tendency are 
to elevate man, to restore rights, to harmonize interests; 
they serve to draw us to each other, and to develop a true 
'fellowship in the spirit'; man, not creeds and forms, is 
sacred with them. 9 


But the Unitarian Conference had no intention of throwing 
itself into such a current of thought and action. The National 
Conference set up its one article of belief--the dogma of the Lord 
Christ; and with that it meant to "work"--build churches, found 


18ouoted in The Radical (July, 1868), "Notes," p. 66. 
19R. P. Hallowell, "Religion as Life," The Radical (July, 
1867) ,pp. 672 ff. 
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colleges, divinity schools, and Christianize the country. 0 Against 
this possibility the radicals rebelled. At a later meeting, 
.-..-b0th radical and conservative were admonished to develop 
points of likeness....they admonished each other, we should 
say, but for the fact....that no genuine radicals or conser- 
vatives were present..... But all who were in attendance stgod 
up for an ‘era of good feeling'-—~a genuine working era.... 
What was implicit in this conflict was not lost to the 


outside religious world. The Radical for the month the Syracuse 


Conference met (October, 1866) carried an account of an address, 
"Religious Liberty," by Reverend Hiram P. Crozier, before the So- 
ciety of Progressive Friends, Longwood, Pennsylvania. He said: 


All cry for rest, for the lull of ‘agitation,’ for garrison 
duty, for organisation, is a ory and signal of death..... The 
truth of one genial, gifted, spirited, free soul like Channing, 
has more meaning and more salvation for the race than all 
your instituted religion for eighteen hundred years. The 
bursting forth of one such century man as Theodore Parker, 
lifting religion above the sphere of the transient and acci- 
dental....is the undying prophecy of the spiritual world that 
f the race is not exhausted; that religion is not to be organ- 
ized but discovered; not to be chanted and spoken in sweet 
and solemn and fitting words of olden times alone, but lived 
in the conflicting issues....; that inspiration is now and in 
the future, as well as yesterday and in the past;....that 
man's life may now glow with ‘pas life, and his pathway shine 
with the footprints of angels. | | 


Religion was indeed finding itself in the great problems 
of the day. The spirit of Theodore Parker still lived on, power- 
ful yet, in the days after the war. There were other crusades, 
beside the anti-slavery crusade scarcely won even now, to be waged 
for human rights and social justice. Such strong, moral, driving 
power as Parker had turned loose against slavery, was to go on, by 
its own elevation and momentum, to other things. Moreover, the 
natural religion of Parker was to come into its own in this acti- 


aS 


vity. 


— ae 


—__ 


20 w3ni tarian Crisis," an editorial, The Radical (July, 
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22Quoted in The Radical (October, 1866). "Religious Lib- 
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America means Naturalism; the Religion of Democracy is the 

* essential union of God with Humanity. The boundless faith of 
her Moral Reformers means simply that if your ideals are all 
credited to Nature, you shall know its capabilities, and with 
absolute conviction put in the largest practical claim for 
every person. Naturalism is absolute confidence in Thought, 
in Liberty, in Progress, as Human Functions and Forces. Its 
watchword is; let each be true to his own soul; let the 
whole guard the rights that are shrined in each. It is not 
expulsion from an Eden of Faith into storm and night. It is 
a magnificent Exodus out of the bondage of unbeligying tra- 
ditions into the Promised Land of Truth and Love. 


Some few ministers saw the challenge of the reconstruction days. 
Moreover, they saw only too well that none of the existing church 
groups could effectively bridge the chasm created by the war. It 
must be something bigger, in the hearts of all men. 

John Weiss had given voice to this idea in an earlier 
article: 

Let the laws of our moral nature proceed to do their appro- 
priate work.....Let the voice of the American pulpit declare 
for unity, fraternity, a determined principle of action. 

Thus only can we see a great country, the object of our warm 
est love, rise in a 497m of regenerated beauty from the midst 
of angry waters..... 

And Moncure D. Conway, minister at Cincinnati of the First 
Congregational Society which under him grew to the proportions of 
a Free Church, later an ethical leader, has a more definite sug- 
gestion. In it we may think we see the germinal idea of a "Free 
Religious Association" or an "Ethical Culture Society." In an 
article, "Sursum Corda!" he expresses fear that the Civil War 
will not be a complete break, a new facing of all the problems. 

ol 
There is not a thinking man in America but must see that any 
permanent "reconstruction" must imply a reconstruction of the 
whole organic law of the country.....Now it seems to me that 
those men in America who acknowledge an allegiance to Reason 
and Principle, are not doing all they can to save their coun- 


try from its chronic disgrace and impotence for good..... Now 
it seems to me that there should be at some central point of 


‘Sgamuel Johnson, "Naturalism," The Radical (July, 1866), 
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24John Weiss, "Principles," The Radical (April, 1866), 
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the Union,--say Cincinnati, or St. Louis,--a convention of 
unofficial liberal men, and the more literary and thinking 
men in it the better, whose business it should be to come to 
an understanding as to the position, duty and prospects of 
America at present. What does Reason show to be essential; 
what does Justice demand; what does Experience prove to be 
wrong?... 

We need the congressman of universal laws..... 

What power would the enactments of such a congress have? 
Let us not make the ballot-box, nor the policeman, nor the 
soldier our fetish. Let such a congress as I speak of call 
forth a standing army of clear ideas; let them make justice 
so plain that only the criminal can demur; let them set forth 


simple tryen, so that the denier can only reveal his long 
ears *eee?#*# 


That the Free Relighous Association clearly tried to be 
this is evident from what is to follow. It is important to note 
that here there is no setting up of a formal organisation. It 
had been said that the Unitarians by the action of their National 
Conference showed that they had no longer any disposition towards 
a movement of thought. “© The Free Religious Association was based 
on a reliance upon the influence of ideas. 

This conflict between ideas and institutions is plainly 
stated in an article of that title, by William J. Potter. He was 
the first secretary of the Free Religious Association, and later 


its President. He says: _—_ 


----the order and stability of society do not depend upon the 
permanence of its institutions, but on the progress of its 


ideas, and on the fags of its organisations being kept in har- 
mony with its ideas. 


He then concludes: 


Religion is only leaving the old altars that she may build 
them broader and deeper, and fashion them so that even reason 
and science may worship.... 

Samuel Johnson, who seems to have something to say in The 


/ 
Radical on all these phases of the current changes, writes the 


*Svoncure D. Conway, "Sursum Corda!", The Radical (April, 

1866) , PR. 290 ff. *y 
Sgidney H. Morse, "Unitarian Crises," The Radical (July, 

1868) , Ps gues 


=tHiiiien J. Bosaers "Ideas and Institutions," The Radical 
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leading article for the January, 1867, edition. It is called 
“American Religion." 


America is undoubtedly destined to deal as radically with the 
religious traditions of mankind as it is now dealing with the 
political..... Every sign of Religious Emancipation appears... 
with unprecedented energy. It is free mastery of institutions 
by ideal beliefs; unmatched speed of thought to principles, 
and of principles to practical power; swiftest responsibility 
to the highest moral tests: boundless faith in the possibi- 
lities of the present world and the present age.....Here at 
last is full possession of man by the logic of his moral be- 
ing, overruling evil purpose and desire, and confounding 
complacent prediction..... 

-+..-We are advised....that our religious future does gt 
lie in the direction of the popular confessions of faith. 


In a later article in the same magazine, "The Spiritual 
Promise of America," he elaborates somewhat his views. At the 
same time he shows how the great movement of the time.is over- 
shadowing the churches and sectarian religion. 


«..--Let the most ardent beware of attempting to manage the 
Religious Inspiration of the time. These undercurrents and 
over-rulings no leader can control, no sect organize. It is 
not the problem of Radical Religion to reconstruct the Church. 
It is necessary to realize that every human construction must 
fail before the larger life that sweeps us on. '‘'The Church! 
as a special institution seems to be disappearing in the re- 
ligion of moral, and political reform, of social intercourse, 
of literature, of science, of conversation, of personal in- 
fluence. It will be met by what we may well enough call 
Churches; but their principle will probably be that of the 
simplest and most direct cooperation of individuals in the 
slightest possible bonds of organization; the free pulpit and 
the free seat, and the purest self-sustainment and self- 
direction. Beyond this, I for one, do not feel competent, 
nor do I care, to look. It is no time to be settling the 
forms of the Future. The best one can do, it would seem, is 
to prepare foundations, in a personal self-sustainment gna 
faith fit to entertain whatever divine guest may come .* 


The Free Congregational Society of Florence, Massachusetts, 
may be said to be this type of church. A public meeting was 
called on May 3, 1863, the society organized and "Articles of 
Agreement" signed. This is about the first recognition at any 


2&gamuel Johnson, "American Religion," The Radical (Janu- 
ary, 1862), pp. 255 ff. 
Samuel Johnson, "The Spiritual Promise of America," The 

Radical (April, 1867), pp. 466 ff. 
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place of the changing tenor of religious life. Frederic H. 


Hinckley was the minister; many nationally prominent men and women 


shared regularly the pulpit of this society. The first two ar- 
ticles read: 


We the undersigned, inhabitants of Florence and its vicinity 
in the town of Northampton, wishing to avail ourselves of the 
advantages of associate effort for our advancement in truth 
and goodness, and for the promotion of general intelligence, 
good morals, and liberal religious sentiments, do hereby ag- 
ree to form ourselves into a body corporate under the name of 
the Free Qongregational Society of Florence. 

Respecting in each other and in all the right of intellect 
and conscience to be free, and holding it to be the duty of 
every one to keep his mind and heart at all times open to re- 
ceive the truth, and follow its guidance, we set up no theo- 
logical conditions of membership, and neither demand nor expect 
uniformity of doctrinal belief; asking only unity of purpose 
to seek and accept the right and true, and an honest aim and 
effort to make these the rule of life. And, recognizing the 
brotherhood of the human race and the equality of human rights, 
we make no distinction as to the conditions and rights of 


membership ip this Society, on account of sex or color or 
nationality. 


Such completely revolutionized societies were few and far 


between. But everywhere, men were confident that the future was 


with such as these. One writer in The Radical, April, 1867, one 


thoroughly acquainted with the Unitarian conflict, says: 


How long the present types and mould will continue to obtain, 
it is impossible to say. Men change slowly, and the present 
denominations, the dispensations generally which we call, re- 
garded as a form of ecclesiastical life, Christianity, may 
continue dominant many generations. But. the disintegrations 
are commenced and shall bear them all to the sea. Whether 
with one age or a thousand, the enfranchisement is suze, the 
dominance of the spiritual over the outer and formal. 


The church has often been under attack for this or that. 
Often much of the denunciation has been well deserved. But never 
has the church been under the fire of so many flaming men, men of 


great moral and social passion, in search of Truth and Righteous- 


_—_ —— -_— i 
———— 


“Oouoted in The Radical (July, 1868): "Reviews," pp. 75ff. 
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ness. One of the strongest of these indictments appears as an 
article, "The Higher Law, as the Basis of Political and Religious 
Reconstruction," by J. Osgood Barrett. 


.»-.the Church has ever been the strongest power of social 
BhaseOcisss The popular church seems prosperous; she holds the 
social sceptre; she is the goddess of fashion; she commands 
the worship of the nobility; what better evidences of her 
unfitness to the age? what surer premonitions of a religious 
crisis? Oompromising with christened vice, she is reputable 
in ‘respectable circles.' Stealing from the Jews their rich 
inspiration, she is fat with lustful power. Courting the 
devil of sectarianism, she gorges as a hyena upon the carcasses 
of departed saints. She scorns the prodigal; she bars her 
doors against the poor, the fallen, the abandoned; she vili- 
fies the reformers come to save her; she spits into the faces 
of the angels returning to bliss; she picks her way along dis-— 
dainful, haughty, aristocratic, yet begging 'money' to patch 
up her silken garments; she teaches us by her example to speak 
tenderly of sin, that it thrives best by our vanished rebukes; 
she says, ‘Freedom! Freedom!' but attaches a creedal chain 
and ball to every thought; she is freezing our charity, bolt-— 
ing us within the prison of Fear, hanging us by the rope of 
her duplicity; she is what America was, herself enslaved to 
enslavings, as sectional as were the revolting States, as 
rebellious to the spirit of Liberty; she is the soul of party- 
ism, breeding social ‘wounds, and bruises, and putrifying 
sores. '! 

The New Church....must? grapple with great questions, of 
such as the regeneration of home, the prevention of remunera~ 
tive vices, the supplying of the masses with the means for 
mental and moral improvement, the attractiveness and abridge- 
ment of labor, the elevation of the negroes and Indians, the 
abrogation of war, international peace and brotherhood. Like 
the State, it must never presume to say what laws, or modes 
of worship, our successors shall have; but organize such as 
now are needed to be transient in duration, in harmony with 
nature's beautiful orders, developing the inner life. 

This soul of the Republic must be elevated into a truly 
inspirational life..... A nation without the recognition of 
God, and humanitarian brotherhood, and the ministry of angels, 
rots in all its organs. This is where we wrecked. Politi- 
cians said, 'There is no law higher than the Constitution!' 
The popular church said 'Amen!' Politicians forged the 
chains, and the church bolted them on human limbs! When the 
angels came knocking at the door of every heart, demanding 
emancipation, the church said, 'You are devils!! So we rot- 
ted; then warred; then bled; then died. Beggared is thas na— 
tion which has no heavenly ministry in its councils..... < 


58 5, Osgood Barrett, "The Higher Law, as the Basis of 
Political and Religious Reconstruction," The Radical (November, 
1866), pp. 142 ff. 

Cf. closing line with quotation from M. D. Conway, 
--..we need congressmen of universal laws...." 


The Unitarian body rightly understood that it was face to 
face with a real crisis, but it failed to comprehend the magnitude 
and spirit of the new forces which were playing upon it from all 
sides. These forces spoke to it, as it were, in a different 
tongue. How could there be intercourse between them? 

In this world's affairs there are always crises:--(Our great 
spiritual war now is)....to save our own holy religion from 
denial and revolt; to reconstruct the scattered provinces of 
religious thought into a new order; to combine anew all spir- 
itual forces; to protect them from disintegration and des- 
truction; and, if I may say so, to preserve ourselves as a 
Christian body; to keep this little advangsd army of the 
Christian world from going all to pieces. 
This "little advanced army of the Christian world” may not, in- 
deed, go "all to pieces;" but its influence upon the rest of man- 
kind must steadily decline in consequence of their larger needs 
and higher aspirations. The dread spectacle of a new sect, in 
conscious possession of full religious truth, starting out to do 
something for the world, is that which the Unitarian body now 
gives to the world. It bids us look elsewhere for men and women 
who are yet content to labor with the world, thinking to advance 
their own and the popular standard of intellectual worth; to shed 
light in full faith that the heart of man is prone to good as 


light is diffused. 


“Souoted in The Radical (July, 1868); "Unitarian Crises," 
by the Editor, p. 55. Said by Dr. Dewey at Unitarian meetings. 


CHAPTER III 


Freedom and Fellowship: The Free Religious 
Association 


George Willis Cooke, the Unitarian historian, says that 
after the defeat at Syracuse, the "radicals" (meaning Abbot and 
his followers) met on the train and laid plans for the establish- 


ment of a new organisation.+ 


It was not that easy, however. 
There were at least two preliminary meetings in Boston during the 
Fall of 1866. On both occasions, there were about a dozen people 
present, usually with Unitarian connections.* Even in so small a 
group, which one would suspect to be more than friendly to this 
radical position, there was not an agreement on the matter of 
forming a new organisation. Two things, finally, they did do; 
first, they issued a protest to the platform of the National Uni- 
tarian Conference; and second, they endorsed sending invitations 
for a private meeting to all clergy supposed by them to be sympa- 
thetic. This letter was finally sent under date of January l, 
1867. As a result, on February 5, about 75 people gathered at 
the home of Reverend Dr. Bartél. After considerable discussion, 
in which the desirability of a new fellowship was not yet estab- 
lished, it was decided to appoint a committee to call "a public 
meeting to consider the conditions, wants, and prospects of Free 
Religion in America." 


loeorge W. Cooke, Unitarianism in America, Boston: 1902. 
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We have seen some of the encouragement given to the idea 


%) 


of forming a new fellowship. The Radical, which from its first 


issue, September 1865, had taken the attitude 


The word Religion, has, we believe, a broader significance 
than the Christian world has been accustomed to allow for 


now openly urged a separation, and opened its columns to a dis- 
cussion of "The New Demand for Religious Association." This ar- 
ticle was by Edward 0. Towne, who, we have seen, had written Dr. 
Bellows that the spirit of the age was not to be denied despite’ 
the action of the National Conference.” Here freedom outside the 
Christian fold as well as within, and fellowship with all relig- 
ious spirits were established as the two pillars for any new or- 
gpanisation that might be decided upon. 


The Christians thus far, have been a sect, in the narrow- 
est and basest sense, a sect founded on the irreligious and 
inhumane assumption, that in the conjunction of God and human- 
ity, outside of historical Christianity, there is no grace 
and truth worthy of God, and sufficient for man. 

-.-.-roday in the breasts of a great number of devout be- 
lievers, the spirit of humanity is identical with the spirit 
GS PO eeeeeiin « pce 

The new demand for religious association is based in the 
growing consciousness of the absolute truth, apart from all 
historical examples, of pure religion. It is perceived by 
many that the true religion under accredited Christianity is 
not conditioned by the person and teaching of Jesus, but de- 
pends upon that divinity which many another religion has had 
part and lot in. However, therefore, Jesus and his religion 
may be wonderful and eminent, it must be granted either that 
we may have Christianity without Christ, or else pure relig- 
ion without Christianity. 

There may be, along with the fearless assertion of spiri- 
tual freedom, the most cordial and the largest recognition of 
the value of the historical Christ and his teaching, but at 
all hazards freedom must be insisted upon; and the apprecia- 
tion which is accorded to historical Christianity, in its 
place, must be accorded to to er, however less perfect, relig- 
ions, in their place. Thus the first spoken word of the new 
faith is freedom..... In the unfolding of this faith there 
comes. the recognition of absolute brotherhood among men, a 
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church of the spirit broad as humanity. The practical ends 
of religious association....are chiefly these, to communicate 
and increase faith, to aid the social organisation of faith, 
and to promote and support the ministry of faith. At this 
time there is very great need of communication between the 
men and women of advanced faith....to create an orderly body 
of doctrine and a full flow of spiritual life..... 

No less important is the encouragement and assistance of 
attempts to organise religious society on the new basis of 
the free spirit. The time is ripe for these attempts..... 

The formation of a Free Religious Association to promote 
the scientific study of theology, to advance the interests of 
pure and rational religion, and to increase fellowship in the 
spirit, cannot be postponed to the petty exigencies of any 
sect, or to those even, still petty compared with the demands 
of humanity, of that which exalts itself in the world as 
"Christianity." 

fo organise fully and boldly, yet keep out the spirit of 
form and formalism; to bind by the firm ties of efficient 
association, yet impair not at all individual freedom; this 
is our task.© 


If the Unitarians were attempting to restrict the Liberal 
spirit of the day--as these "radicals" charged--then surely any 
new group that would include them should be broad as that same 
liberalism and deep as the longings in the hearts of all men. The 
religious current in which this new revolt found itself was that 


coming from Channing and Emerson through Parker and The Radical 


to their own day. There is a very worthwhile comment some twenty 
years later by a Free Religionist on this very point. 


...-Looking over the Radical I was led to compare the 
movement it represented with that of transcendentalism with 
its Dial..... 

The latter movement is now recognised as having had life- 
giving power; and its inspiration has not yet lost its hold 
on many minds. It was full of youth, freshness, and beauty. 
It opened up broad avenues of thought and life, and returned 
to the original fountains of spiritual truth, instead of 
drinking of stagnant cistern, no longer renewed by the pure 
rains of heaven. 

And yet, as I read the pages of The Radical I recognise 
a real advance in the movement which it represented over that 
of the transcendentalists. No organization beyond a social 
club was attempted by the transcendentalists, and the expres— 
sion of individual thought was perfectly free and spontaneous. 
Yet there is a general agreement in aim, and a similarity in 
expression which gives a distinctive character to the Dial. 


—— 


__— 


— 


Sraward ©. Towne, "The New Demand for Religious Associa- 
tion," The Radical (April, 1867), p. 494. 
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It is like a blossoming act of the Unitarian faith into beauty 
and fragrance, for it is full of the joy of religion and of 
the value of aesthetic culture. It does not, generally, deal 
with important moral questions practically, but by appeals to 
the higher intuitions. It is rather artistic than scientific. 

The radical movement attempted organisation in the Free 
Religious Association, but it has hardly been an instrument 
of much work, or avery binding tie. Yet it has had great 
—— which binds together freedom and religion in a true wed- 

OGER sss 

Most of the writers in The Radical base their speculations 
less upon intuitions and more upon established facts than the 
transcendentalists, and they do not shrink from the keenest 
criticism of anything, however venerable, or the plainest 
words into which their thought can be put. 

To them, I think, we are largely indebted for the greatest 
step in modern liberalism, which reached a position outside 
of Christianity, from which it can be looked at in fair com- 
parison with other religions. 

...-But the new movement did not claim the name of Christ- 
ian. It took the attitude of every religious star, not from 
its relation to Christianity but to eternal truth, and freely 
poneg its platform to representatives of every form of wor- 
ship. 


On May 30, 1847, the proposed meeting, "on the conditions, 
wants, and prospects of Free Religion in America," was held in 
Horticultural Hall, during the regular Anniversary Week of the 
Unitarians. The response was so great, the audience so large, 
that Ralph Waldo Emerson was prompted to remark at the beginning 
of his speech, 

Mr. Chairman: 

I hardly felt, in finding this house this morning, that I 
had come into the right hall. I came, as I supposed, myself 
summoned, to a little committee meeting, for some practigal 
end, where I should happily and humbly learn my lesson. 

Mr. 0. B. Frothingham, who had been on the arrangements 

committee, and very active from the start, opened the meeting as 


chairman, in these words: 


It has been said lately that the time for a new religious 
departure had come; that the old parties in Christendom had 
drawn within their lines; that doors enough were open by which 
people from the outside could go in, but no doors were open 


‘ganah D. Cheney, "The Radical", The Open Court, I (April 
14, 1887), 117. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, Works, XI, 382. 
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by which people from the inside could come out; the time, 
therefore, had come for a new departure. I say the new de- 
parture has already taken place. 

In this, he was, of course, correct. Great numbers of 
people were unchurched--some only recently out of the older com- 
munions. The problem was whether the departed could be drawn to- 
gether in a new organization. It was not going to be, however, 
as a sect, a small part of humanity which has cut itself off from 
all the rest, in order to live for itself and to convert all the 
rest into material for its own growth. It was to be a fellowship 
of a part of humanity that lives both for itself and for the whole 
in one universal aim. That aim was indeed freedom in religion, 
and to enter into human fellowship on that basis. 

Frothingham said, too, that the committee, when they 
viewed the many varied opinions and groups, have said to them 


selves, 


-...-Let us give vogces as far as possible, to all these 
different masses..... | 


At a later time, the Free Religious Association was to be 
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called a “voice without a hand;" but this was to misunderstand 


- 
on 


its very conception. To give voice meant to provide a platform, 
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strew the land with the seed of its idea. And the parable was 
reversed, for when any seed fell on good soil, and began to grow, 
then it was to be nurtured and cultivated into blossom and flower 
or whatever form the local need gave rise. 


The editor of The Radical comments, 


We must regard this morning meeting....as eminently suc-— 
cessful. There was no dearth of thought; no lack of earnest- 


Souoted in an article, "Free Religion," by the Editor. 
The Radical (July, 1867), pp. 695 ff. 


Ibid.,*p. 696. 
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rate t- no absence of enthusiasm. The laree audience....cheer— 
ully sustained a four hours! session. 
In the afternoon, those who returned adopted a constitu- 
tion and elected officers for the year. When the constitution 
was finally accepted, Ralph Waldo Emerson stepped forward to the 
desk of the secretary, and signed it as first member. The leading 


sections of this document are as follows: 
Articles of Assocaation 


1. This Association shall be called the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation,--its objects being to promote the interests of pure 
religion, to encourage the scientific study of theology, and 
to increase fellowship in the spirit; and to this end all 
persons interested in these objects are cordially invited to 
its membership. 

2. Membership in this Association shall leave individual 
responsible for his own opinions alone, and affect in no de- 
gree his relation to other Associations. Any person desiring 
to co-operate with the Association shall be considered a 
member with full right to speak in its meetings; but an an- 
nual contribution of one dollar shall be necessary to give a 
title a vote,--provided also that those thus entitled, may at 
any time confer the privilege of voting upon the whole assenm- 
bly on questions not pertaining to the management of business.1@ 


Octavius Brooks Frothingham remained President for eleven 
years. Then Felix Adler was President for a while. William J. 
Potter is the third President, and Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
the fourth. Of these, only Adler was not a member in the early 
years. There is a fairly definite development of thought within 
the Association, marked usually by the president himself. The 
Proceedings, the published reports of the Annual Meetings, Ad- 


dresses, etc., are a key to this movement, and are relied upon 
throughout. The transition from 0. B. Frothingham to Felix Adler 
is particularly subtle, but very important. What activities can 
be noted in passing, will be included. 


7 


da he Radical (July, 1867), op. cit., p. 695. 
léthe Index (January 1, 1870), op. cit., pp. 7 ff. 
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At the end of the first year, the Executive Committee 
seemed to sense a feeling of failure or, at best, slight accon- 
plishment. It frankly restates its idea of what the Free Relig- 
ious Association attempts to provide as an organisation and gives 
the results of their study how best these may be supplied. Any 
judgment one may feel inclined to pass upon the net results of 


this organisation through the years will do well to remember these 


remarks: 


-o+-.-the secretary may here be allowed to put on record the 
statement that, so far as he is aware, there was on the part 
of no one of those having the like interest (i.e., in the 
formation of this new Association), any desire or thought of 
forcing into compact organisation, and into a strict commun- 
ity of purpose and action, the various representative relig- 
ious elements to which they made their appeal for a public 
meeting; much less did they presume to control, through any 
formal, mechanical contrivance, the progressive religious 
spirit of the age, and think to turn it into some special 
channel. On the contrary, the first premise of all their 
thinking and acting was: that this spirit be left free and 
untrammeled in order to work out its proper results; and their 
sole aim was to form some simple plan of association which 
should represent and give expression to this perfect religious 
freedom; not prematurely to hasten, nor artificially to shape 
any natural religious movements that are in progress, but to 
provide an organism itself a natural result of these movements 
for religious elements that are spontaneously attracted more 
or less strongly to each other and that are already prepared 
for some kind of combination and fellowship,--an organism 

that should enable these elements the better to define and 
express themselves in public sentiment in their united force, 
and at the same time iggve the largest liberty to individual 
opinion and utterance. 


The Committee report goes on to say that this first year 
has been given over to surveying the field of varied religious 
expression, to carrying on a considerable correspondence for this 
purpose, and to reaching some conclusions as to what best the 
Association could be appointed to do. One experiment in this di- 
rection had been tried with considerable success; namely, a series 


of lectures in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The two most interesting 


1Sproceedings, lst Annual Meeting, Report of Executive 
Committee, p. 5. 
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bits of correspondence are a letter from Keshub Chunder Sen, of 
the Brahmo Samaj, and one from Moncure D. Conway, now resident in 
England. This latter is particularly interesting as it gives an 
account of James Martineau's attempt to form in England an asso- 
ciation very much akin to the Free Religious Association in 
America. The following is from that letter: 


....two efforts have been made in London, in this past year, 
to concentrate the liberal forces....last year, he (Martineau) 
and his friends convoked a meeting of liberal Christians, 
without respect to denomination, before which Mr. Martineau 
laid a plan of Catholic union almost exactly resembling the 
Free Religious Association in America. In this plan, there 
was no demand that anyone joining the proposed association 
should be a Christian at all. But Mr. Martineau found him 
self utterly unable to carry the majority of Unitarian preach- 
ers with him on this point..... 

-.-e-The second was a number of tt free thinkers in London 
formed a 'Free Thinker's Union'....14 


In England, Martineau allowed his plan to rest. However, the 
sentiment was not killed, and in the South Place Society an evo- 
lution goes on practically the same as in America. 

The immediate needs of the Free Religious Association are 
then put, including a headquarters, a publication fund, a period- 
ical weekly, and a regular series of lectures. The Association 
is to be a propaganda institution, its gospel freedom in religion; 
it is to be a platform where religiously minded men and women may 
meet in fellowship and brotherly love. And at all times, 

...-its foremost and constant aim should be to develop a re- 
ligion in America commensurate with America's boundless poli- 
tical and material opportunities,--a religion that should 
thoroughly penetrate and mold all civil institutions, conse- 
crate and spiritualize material enterprise and wealth, and 
produce a faith in ideas, and a fidelity to moral conviction, 
and a practical love and charity, which, manifested in -daily 


life and character of millions of human beings, should out-— 


vie Ap grandeur the majesty and power of the continent it- 
self .+5 | 


14proceedin s, lst Annual Meeting, Report of Executive 
M. D. Conway, pp. ef. 
15tpid., Report of Executive Committee, p. 15. 
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The second year was marked by a noteworthy affiliation of 
the “Freie Gemeinde." In his opening remarks, President Frothing- 
ham called attention to a movement in France some five or six 
years before;+6 the "Union du Christianisme Liberale" in Switzer- 
land which was really more broad than the name implies; and "The 
Protestant Union" in Germany. The "Freie Gemeinde" was an off- 
shoot from this latter movement, and, according to Frothingham, a 


....Free Religious Association among the Germans in America. 
...-This body, comprising twelve organised societies in the 
Western States, and having affiliated with it to some extent 
the one hundred and fifty local organizations of the Turner- 
Bund, besides five or six associated bodies of similar char- 
acter, holds principles that are identicalwith ours, and has 
already sought active cooperation with us. It has no creed 
or formula; no doctrinal tests or apellations. Its negative 
work is the discouragement of all monopoly in reason and 
faith. Its positive work is the advocacy of culture, the pro- 
motion of scientific inquiry, the development of freedom in 
speculation, the encouragement of practical fellowship in 
humanity. It holds a convention once in three years; issues 
monthly a paper; provides lectures; circulates correspondence 
and publications; and succeeds without violating its prin- 


ciples, in propogating e,definite faith in reason and in the 
results of its liberty. ? 


The West is going to be the field of battle for all these 
ideas and very important in this story. To show that this area 
had natural tendencies in the direction of a practical, very nat- 
ural, free religion is a work sadly needed to be undertaken by a 
studént in the near future.18 Already the Executive Committee's 


report mentions several letters from this territory, one of which 


closes with this’ sentiment: 


Of. ost p. 77, 


0. B. Frothingham, "Address," Proceedings, 2nd Annual 
Meeting, p. 7. 


The "Freie Gemeinde" had two publications:-—- 


2 "Die Freie Gemeinde," a statement of principles, 
2) "Blatter fur freies religiéses Leben," a monthly 


paper. 
1l8rrederick Jackson Turner has done the most in this 
field. I am working now on a paper under title "Liberal and Un- 


orthodox Religion on Early Frontier," to be offered for degree of 
M. A. at the University of Chicago. 
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I hope there may be DezOre long a call for a Free Relig- 
ious Convention in the West. 


This report further quotes the letter received by the 
Association. This German Association had a meeting in the pre- 
vious summer in Wisconsin, including the German Independent Con- 
gregations, when it was voted to extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship to the Free Religious Association. 


In discharging the duty thus imposed upon us, and which 
fully coincides with the promptings of our individual desires, 
we indulge in the hope, that, whatever view you may individ- 
ually or collectively entertain of the objects of the Associ- 
ation we represent, you will not doubt the sincerity and 
earnestness of the motives which have led to this action, and 
which can mainly be traced to the conviction on our part that 
the principles and final aims of both associations are essen- 
tially identical, and that a full and free cooperation could 
not prove otherwise than beneficial to both.....We shall, in 
further discharge of the duty laid upon us, address the local 
organisations, and urge their members individually to join 
the Free Religious Association and send to it their contribu- 
tions, since we are well aware that this is the only practical 
way in which a cooperation of both organizations can be 
brought about. We would, however, for the furtherance of the 
same end, should this seem as desirable to you as it does to 
us, also suggest a free exchange of all the more important 
publications and documents issued by both the Free Religious 
Association and the organization we represent..... As a further 
means for an active cooperation of our organizations, we 
would suggest the participation of eopreggntatives of each in 
the periodical conventions of the other.°©0 


The letter was signed by Friedrich Schtinemann-Pott, pre- 
sident, and Alexander Loos, corresponding secretary: It would 
seem that they acted upon their own suggestion, for both become 
members of the Free Religious Association, and their names often 


appear in the Proceedings from year to year. 


There is a word which is used throughout the Presidential 
Address in this year: 


.-.-Religion means unity; the very definition of it sig- 
nifies the power that binds men together..... Religion as 


—OE — —— 


1°proceedings, op. cit., Report of Executive Committee, 


20rpid., pp. 18-19. 
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organized is organized division. The world cannot be all of 
one form of religion..... Religion is deeper than all its sev- 
eral forms..... Our word, then, is Unity. But how shall we 
get it?....by going down below all sects,--going down to 
faith. For faith, hope, aspiration, charity, love, worship-—- 
we believe--—are apherent, profound, indestructible elements 
of human nature. 


This is a unity of a true religion of humanity, of which 
Frothingham was a prophet. It was a unity of the natural spirit 
of man—--still a unity in fellowship. One does well to remember 
this when, later, Felix Adler begins to call for a unity in action. 
Frothingham had earlier recognized the chance for this other kind 
of unity, but felt 


...-if it (the Free Religious Association) were a reform asso- 
ciation, organized to assail some instituted, wrong or evil, 
some palpable vice or iniquity; if it were a sectarian organ- 
ization, intended to advance the success of some peculiar 
dogma, there would be no difficulty in presenting its claim 
in a manner to attract attention and excite sympathy among 
large numbers of people. But it is nothing of the kind..... 
We have an idea....the idea is one that we conceive to be vi- 
tal and substantial. <A disembodied idea has no force. The 
thought that is to command must have a body of being behind 
it. It must be backed by life;--either the life of some great 
individual, as in the case of the founders of religions; or 
of a small company of individuals banded together by a common 
enthusiasm; or, it may be, by that vast, unspoken, undefined, 
body of sentiment which lies broadcast in the community, 
ready to concur and to crystallize when the determining touch 
Shall come. This body, we are persuaded, lies behind us. 

And when I say that the Free Religious Association depends 
upon its idea, I mean that it depends on that unorganized 
mass of determination, purpose,--or, it may be, only of de- 
SAPO sews is active and powerful in all modern communi- 
ties. 


This thought is picked up and re-echoed in the closing 
paragraphs of the Executive Committee's report: 


Our faith does not rest on these two yeard work, but on 
our ideas. What we have done seems very little; it is very 
little; and if we counted our future from that we might have 
little cause for hope. But when we look at our fundamental 


aly. B. Frothingham,"Address," Proceedings, pp. 6 ff. 


285 id., p. 6. All these early statements are to be re- 
membered in the account of the final years treated in this 
paper. 
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principle, which is nothing more nor less than the free nat- 
ural development of humanity into true thought and true feel- 
ing and right living, and into that fellowship which comes of 
common aspiration and effort after thes§, we see that the 
principle holds the future of the race. 


Emerson was present at this meeting and when asked to 
speak, chose to talk of one possible form in which that great body 
of desire might crystallize under the influence of the Association. 
Years before he had prophesied a new church founded on moral 
science. His words at this time are but an extension of that 
idea. 4 


I think we have disputed long enough. I think we might 
now relinquish our theologic controversies to communities more 
idle and ignorant than we. I am glad that a more realistic 
church is coming to be the tendency of society, and that we 
are likely one day to forget our obstinate polemics in the 
ambition to excel each other in good works. 

I am ready to give as often before, the first simple 
foundations of my belief,-—--that the Author of Nature has not 
left himself without a witness in any sane mind; that the 
moral sentiment speaks to every man the law after which the 
universe was made; that we find parity, identity of design, 
through nature, and benefit, to be the uniform aim; that 
there is a force always at work to make the best better and 
the worst good. 

We are all believers in natural religion; we all agree 
that the health and integrity of man is self respect, self 
subsistency, a regard to natural conscience. -All education 
is to accustom him to trust himself, discriminate between his 
higher and lower thoughts, exert the timid faculties until 

they are robust; and thus train him to self help, until he 
ceases to be an underling, a tool, and becomes a benefactor. 
I think wise men wish their religion to be all of this kind, 
teaching the agent to go alone, not to hang on the world as 
@ pensioner, a permitted person, but an adult, self searching 
soul, brave to assist or resist a world; only humble and do- 
cilepefore the source of the wisdom he has discovered within 
him. 


Some of the ethical culturists have been pleased to say 
that the Free Religious Association was organized around the lib- 
ertarian tendencies of Emerson's thought, while they seized upon 


the constructive and practical aspects. In part, we may say that 


— 
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ee ibid. , Report of Executive Committee, p. al. 
anee: ante, p.12. | 
yo. Cit., Proceedings, pp. 47 ff. 


the Free Religious Association may grapple with the spgoula- 
tive and practical religious problems of the time.... 


Mr. Frothingham adds these very illuminating words, a 
further expounding of his view of the very special and immediate 
function of the Association of which he is President: 


We are not specially a Reform Association, and it is not 
quite fair to cavil at us because we do not open soup houses, 
and dole out old clothes. We deal not with forms, but with 
essence. Our instruments are sentiments, ideas, principles, 
and we play upon the sensitive centers of mind. But our work 
is in the truest sense of the word practical. If we could 
shake down the walls of sectarianism, and so reunite the for- 
ces that are locked up in separate camps for purposes of 
internecine war; if we could shame ecclesiasticism out of its 
practice of running expensive mills that grind no corn and 
weave no garments; if we could put an end to sentimentalism 
that is for-—ever blowing off into the air steam that is re- 
quired to propel society; if we could compel believers to 
find out wherein they agree and to combine forces; if we 
could disarm churches and put them on a peace basis; if we 
could introduce the faiths to one another, and compel them to 
be courteous,—-—-we should be doing for the poor what no soup 
houses will effect; and if, beyond this, we can give the 
thought of men a fresh hold on divine verities, wg shall do 
something that will make soup houses unnecessary. 8 


Here is indeed a brave and thrilling vision. Who is to 
say it is not more worthwhile than even the Ethical Culture 
Society with all its emphasis on philanthropy, and little concern 
for changing things fundamentally that philanthropy may be done 
away? 

In other ways, too, the Association has now really set 
about its work. F.)E. Abbot has started in Toledo, Ohio, a paper 
called The Index, to propagate Free Religion. The Association 
votes to have no responsible part in this, but accepts the offer 
of its own page within each issue. 

Then, there seems to have been some movement to setting 
up local organisations. The Association takes the attitude that 


it is thoroughly a membership organisation, but would naturally 


e.Ibid., Report of Executive Committee, p. 10. 
STbid., O. B. Frothingham, "Address," pp. 25-26. 
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be interested in any such activities as might grow up. Abbot, 
later seized upon this opportunity left open by the Association 
to set up largely through the medium of his paper, a nation-wide 
organisation of Liberal Leagues, devoted to certain specific sec- 
ularizing reforms, and to oppose the attempt of the evangelical 
and orthodox bodies to put the name of God into the Constitution?” 
Finally, it may be that within a year the wish for a Free 
Religious Convention in the West may be realised. Suggestion for 
meetings in cities other than Boston have been entertained by the 
Executive Committee, which now hopes to be able to act upon them. 
The next year is marked by some actual accomplishments 
along these lines. The Executive Committee reports three Conven- 
tions held in the West, namely at Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and 
Toledo. The Report also notes the formation of several Radical 
Clubs throughout the country. | 


* 


----Tney have come, just as this Association from its origin 
has declarg, they should come, out of local interests and 
needs..... 


In publication, the Association now makes its entrance 
with the four Reports of Annual Meetings; and four books, "Worship 
of Jesus," by Samuel Johnson; "Reason and Revelation," and essay 
by W. J. Potter; "The Religions of China," by W. H. Channing; and 
"The Sympathy of Religions," by T. W. Higginson. Only the one by 
Johnson was directly aided by the Association, but all are pro- 
ducts of the spirit of Free Religion. 

The lecture series at Horticultural Hall, which had been 
conducted for two years by individual management, was no under- 
taken by the Executive Committee, ahd promised fair to be self- 
Supporting. 


BI 52 | nost. p. 74. 
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this was true, but what they failed to see was how the one re- 
stricted the other. Nor were the Free Religionists entirely with- 


out cognizance of the practical teachings of Emerson. 


—- 


The Annual Meeting after the third year reflected more 
confidence and surety in the position of the Association. Samuel 
Johnson, who was a minister of the Free Church at Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, although not a member of the Association, had been very 
sympathetic to this movement. He now gave the address of the oc- 
casion on "The Natural Sympathy of Religions." He had been pre- 
ceded in the day's sessions by addresses on "The Nature of Relig-— 
ion," by David A. Wasson; "Religion as a Social Force, especially 
in Relation to Philanthropy and Reform," by Ednah D. Cheney; "The 
Future of Religious Organisation, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age," by Francis Ellingwood Abbot; "The Relation of Religion 
to the Public Schools of this Oountry," by Thomas Vickers, of 
Cincinnati. After him were short addresses on "Permanent and Pro- 
gressive Elements of Judaism," by Isaac M. Wise; “A Glance at 


Yohammedanism," by T. W. Higginson; "Religions of China," by 


William Henry Channing .”° 


The change which this sort of program indicates is fore- 
told in the Report of the Executive Committee; 


In each of the last two years, a sincere and vigorous at- 
tempt was made to bring together upon the platform of our 
annual meeting representatives of various religious opinions 
and sects, and to give to each the opportunity of stating 
freely and candidly, the convictions that were to him 
most dear. This was done to prove the breadth and fairness 
of our platform....and, so far as it succeeded was not with- 
out value in this direction..... Many people have come to 
think that the Free Religious Association has no principles 
of its own, and no definite purpose....The committee have 
thought it expedient, therefore, to use the opportunity of 
the convention this year for setting forth more specifically 
the principles and aims which they believe to be embodied in 
the Constitution of the Association.....Topics and speakers 
have accordingly been selected with the view of showing how 
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Again a new note creeps into the President's Address, and 
a new form for the meetings of the Association. 


The purposes and principles of the Free Religious Associ- 
ation by this time are, or ought to be, well understood by 
all who care to understand them: that we hold to religions; 
that we are cordial to all forms of religion and hostile to 
none; that we are opposed to all sectarianism in religion, to 
all ecclesiasticism, to the very spirit and form of dogmatism; 
that we aim at getting at the secret of religions, at the 
kernel and heart of the great faiths that have ruled the 
world; that we wish to build now into the foundations of hu- 
man nature; that we wish to reconcile religion with all the 
other great interests of life, and to show that they are one; 
that we wish to prove and to make perfectly clear to all men 
the identity of religion and science, religion and philosophy, 
religion and literature, religion and art, religion and music, 
-——nay, the perfect compatibility-—-—may I not also say the 
identity,--of religious life and principle with all the stir-— 
ring activities that impel men to build themselves up into 
grander and nobler forms of civilisation. To touch all these 
questions; to touch them firmly; to touch them reverently; to 
speak of them positively; and to use them all, not in any de- 
gree or in any sense for the destruction of anything that is 
good or of anything that is true, but for the culture and 
ripening of all that is true and good,-—-this, it is perfectly 
understood by all who care to understand ug at all, is our 
deliberate aim and purpose and resolution. i 


Further, he calls attention to the new form of address, 
in which shall be discussed "Religion and Science," "Jesus," and 
"Dogmatism and Superstition." In all this, one recognizes a 
erowth, a coming to maturity almost, for the Association. 

In the fifth year of the Association, the procedure seems 
to have been settled by the experiences of the preceding four. 
The Horticultural Hall Lectures in Boston were again conducted, 


eleven in all; The Index later printed these. Detroit and Syracuse 


had conventions, while only the great fire prevented one from be- 


ing held in Chicago. 
The Radical, which had for so long waged the fight for 


freedom, is about to be discontinued. However, The Index has been 


put on a sound financial basis. 


a 
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At this meeting, Alexander Loos is accepted as a delegate 
from the "Freie Gemeinde" and delivers a speech in which he re- 
lates the story of his organization and shows its kinship to the 
Association. 

A new interest in Christendom in religions not Christian 
is noted as of considerable significance. The acceptance of the 
"Sympathy of religions" is foreshadowed by these events. James 
Freeman Olarke's "Ten Great Religion," and Samuel Johnson's 
"Oriental Religions" are mentioned. °* An interesting statement 


occurs here in the Executive Committee's Report, interesting, 


partly, because in this it properly gauged the great 


partly, because it predicts something that came to pass, and 
es, final 


achievement of the Association. 


Out of this better acquaintance of the faiths of the world 
with each other it is inevitable that there shall grow among 
them more of mutual regard, and that they shall help each 
other up to fuller light and to larger and closer fellowship. 
Some of us here may live to see the day when there shall be a 
World's Convention, in London or perhaps in Boston, or San 
Francisco, of representatives from all the great religions of 
the globe,--coming together in a spirit of mutual respect, 
confidence, and amity for common conference on what may be 
the best good of all; not to make a common creed by patching 
articles together from their respective faiths in which they 
might find themselves in agreement, but emancipated from all 
bondage to creed and sect, to join hands in a common effort 
to help mankind to higher truth and nobler living. It may be 
that the work of this Association will culminate in such 
World's Convention--a peace convention of the religions. 


Chicago, and Jenkin Lioyd Jones, in the World Parliament 
of Religions, in conjunction with the World's Fair of 1893, 
brought something like this to pass. 

Frothingham, who every year had contributed or signalized 


a new departure of the Association in his address, chose merely 


— 
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to rehearse all the developments which we have been so careful in 
doing in these pages. However, he is the evening speaker, giving, 
as it were, the speech of the occasion. It is the highest develop- 
ment of the five years; it belongs really to the next five years 
rather than thé past. This address, "The Religion of Humanity," 
is reminiscent of Emerson and his aforementioned prophecy of a 


new religion. It is a true forerunner for Adler and the Ethical 


Culture Society. 


....the Religion of Humanity....how then shall it be des-— 
cribed? Let me call it a religion of humanity alone, a relig- 
ion in which humanity is all in all, alpha and omega, first 
and last, beginning and end; a religion which is by humanity 
and of humanity and for the sake of humanity; a religion that 
is founded by human conception, animated by human feelings, 
inspired by human longing; whose origins, destinies, sources 
of power, are completely human; whose angels are human beings 
glorified; whose divine powers are human faculties raised to 
the divine level; whose saviours and redeemers are superior 
men; whose deity is the loftiest human conception of perfect-— 
er 

It has no appointe@ cultus, but liberty to use all expres-— 
sive symbols; no single Christ, but dreams of the-perfect 
man, and numerous illustrations of noble manhood and sweet 
womanhood. The substance of all experiences is here. There 
is no reason in the nature of things why the Religion of 
Humanity should not have its own architecture, its expressive 
ceremonial and symbolism, its fitting music and art, its 
touching observances, its solemn festivals, its teaching and 


ministering gyders, its stated and beautiful forms of public 
worship..... 


The yearly work is now fairly regular. The lectures be- 
come almost an institution. The conventions moved now to Phila- 
Gelphia and Brooklyn. In this sixth year, the problem of local 
Organisation reoccurs. Some want the Association to send out 
lecturers; others to help support those already laboring to bring 
in Free Religion in their communities; still others want to see 
Free Religions Societies in the important centres of influence. 


Toward all this, the Executive Committee takes the following stand: 


“4proceedings, op. cit., "The Religion of Humanity," by 
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With this kind of work, when it is in true and earnest 
hands, the members of the Association may be in entire sympa- 
thy, and individually, they may give such help as is in their 
power. But there are difficulties....in the way of the Asso- 
ciation's undertaking it. The Free Religious Association's 
has never attempted to organise a new sect or to found a 
church. It is a general agitation society, organized to af- 
fect public opinion against all forms of dogmatism, supersti- 
tion and sectarianism, and in favor of the rights of free 
individual inguiry and belief in religious matters. Local 
and special movements, taking shape according to local and 
special exigencies, will doubtless be the result of this gen- 
eral agitation; but it is a question whether it be not more 
consonant with the principles of mental and religious liberty; 
which the Association stands for, that these local organisa- 
tions should be left to work in their own way and on their 
own responsibility and resources, and not be bound to the 
general Association by a tie that might endanger independence 
and tend toward sectarianism.9° 


Thus an earlier stand is reiterated and elaborated. Frothingham, 
too, restates this position of the Association.°S He goes far- 
ther, and attempts to indicate what sort of new departure is 
necessary and is the work of the Association. 


»-..We are looking toward a new statement, a new formula, a 
new definition of the religious principle, a fresh application 
of the pure reason to the religious problem. We are looking 
for a new religion, a new form of religious statement, a new 
form of religious institution. It is all before us, this 
process of reconciliation, this application of the scientific 
and philosophic method to all questions that come up. This 
is the new church. The Free Religious Association does not 
pretend to do this as an Association. The individual members 
may make studies in it, but the Free Religious Association is 
not ambitious enough to set itself up as the founder of a new 
church, ths organizer of a new sect, or the planner of a new 
campaign. 


At this meeting, for the first time, there is a discussion of 
"Freedom in Religion" and "Religion in Freedom." The Association 
and its work had been a constant demonstration of the latter and 
all that John Weiss said about it at this time. The former sub- 
ject is presented by Samuel Johnson. What he had to say and all 
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its implications color the thought of the Association in the years 
that follow. It may be said Felix Adler later is President as a 
result of this influence. 


It is, unquestionably, a great address. It called forth 


from Frothingham this comment: 


It is almost too much to expect that a miscellaneous 
audience, met in the forenoon, will appreciate the depth and 
lucidness of a discourse like that..... But all must have felt 
the superb push of the author's purpose, and the splendid 
lift of his spirit; and nobody here can go away and repeat 


the asger tion that by 'liberty' we mean anything like li- 
cense. 


Samuel Johnson had said, in part: 


...e-R@Lligion is Freedom..... The poles of Freedom are positive 
Rights and Duties: neither valid without the other; both 
inherent in the personality, whose movement is religion.:... 
So that Religious Freedom will claim for every power and 
sphere the right of complete culture, and for all on the same 
pround..... But the other is allegiance of all these powers 
and spheres to that which is at once the inmost fact of the 
personality and its practically unattained object; namely, 
Moral Order. It is the sentiment of reverence for Eternal 
Morality; the conviction of duty to obey it; the yearning to 
be absorbed in it, and lose what we now are in its grand at- 
traction to what it is nobler for us to be! Not without this 
side shall come the other, in any way. Religious Freedom is 
spontaneity, but it is not lawless will..... 

Whatever then excludes any gift or function from that 
open attraction to perfection on which growth depends; or 
whatever lays on the conscience burdens of allegiance beyond 
the claims of the Moral Order and the upward aim, is at ggce 
a denial of Religion and an offense to rational Freedom. 


Upon this occasion, Samuel Longfellow had this to say: 


A friend of mine, recently returned from England, said 
that, among intelligent and cultivated men whom he met there, 
he found that religion was entirely given up; 'but,' he said, 
'they are men who hold fast, with true loyalty, to moral 
principle.' ‘'Then,' I said, 'that is their religion.' And 
that is the religion of multitudes, who either from want of 
an original constitution of sentiment, or disgusted by the 
false exhibitions of devout sentiment, turn away from the 
whole emotional side of religion, but place their feet firm 
on the rock of righteousness, right doing, obeying the divine 
law, a sacred principle itself, consecration itself, therefore 
itself a religion: though I should not say the whole of 
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religion, for religion, covering the whole of man, is the idea 
of truth with reason; it is a righteousness of law in his 
conscience; it is an inspiration and an affection in the heart. 


We want to plead for all these things; we find room for them 
all in our freedom. *9 


Another year goes by, in which the usual work is carried 
on. In its meeting, the Association puts itself on trial, so to 
speak. Frothingham's address is on the "Validity of the Free 
Religious Platform." In this he points out that there is still 
work to be done in the way of driving out sectarianism. He makes 
education the object of his remarks. 

I listened last week in the Social Science Conference of 

New York to an elaborate essay by President White of Cornell 
University, on the "Higher Education of America." In that 
essay he stated, argued, and proved, that the Higher Education 
of America suffers more from the sectarian spirit than from 
any other single cause. 

The University of Berlin, one of the great Universities 
of Germany, costs less money, educates more people, educates 
them better than any of our State Colleges, or any half dozen 
of them; and yet it costs tess than the colleges of a single 
state in our confederacy. 

A few years later, and he will see that to do away with sectari- 
anism in education is not enough. He will advocate the institu- 
tionalizing of Free Religion in the schools. ** 

This preceding year had been shaken by the "Year-—Book 
Controversy," so-called. While in itself a rather petty bit of 
business, and unpopular with a great many leaders in the denomina- 
tion, it reflected for the most part the narrowness of the small 
group which had gained power in the American Unitarian Association. 
Even if the customary apology be accepted that the secretary took 
for granted that since Frothingham and Abbot had asked that their 


names be withdrawn, Potter who belongs also to the Free Religious 


———w 
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Association should also be removed, it reflects the manner of fi 
thinking of this Unitarian group. it shows little appreciation 
for a fundamental article in the Constitution of the Free Relig- 
ious Association that 


Membership in this Association shall leave each individual 
responsible for his own opinions alone, and affect in no de- 
gree his relations to other associations.49 


O. B. Frothingham was moved to remark in his address as 
President: 


.-@ member of this Association, for reasons peculiar to him- 
self personally, withdraws his name from the American Unitari- 
ian Association's list of ministers; another member of this 
Association, one of its Executive Committee, for reasons 
satisfactory to himself personally, lets his name remain in 
the Unitarian list of ministers until it is dropped by the 
Unitarian Association. I do not criticize Mr. Potter, and 
Mr. Potter does not criticize me, for our different courses 
of action in this respect. We have our own opinions, our own 
personal feelings and associations; and yet the outside world 
says at once, 'Why, you see these Free Religionists, who talk 
about the unity that they have together, are not united on s0 
simple a question of policy as to whether they belong to the 
Unitarian denomination or not.' But the test 94 our freedom 
is that we act on our personal responsibility. 


In the same series of addresses, ©. A. Bartol relates this 
controversy as the most significant sign of the times. It is 
well, perhaps, to include his remarks, for they tell the story 
rather poignantly: | 


The first sign is the Unitarian 'Year-book,' now destined 
to become a famous publication because from its list of min- 
isters has been dropped the name of a man who does not call 
himself a Christian. This was affirmed to be only a matter 
of statistics. Mr. Frothingham had withdrawn his name, why 
should not Mr. Potter? What a clerical error of over-—hasty 
classification! Mr. Frothingham is Mr. Frothingham, my 
friend, and your honored President, Mr. Potter is your secre- 
tary, a quite independent person. We do not profess to be 
birds of a feather. But the maintenance of the official act, 
after warm discussion in the late meeting with considerable 
show of unanimity, proves it to be more than an item of in- 
formation. It fixes as with a mordant the unequivocal eccle- 
Ssiastical color..... 
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Mr. Potter no longer calls himself a Christian. Do people 
go around so calling themselves? Channing preached Christ- 
janity, but I never heard him call himself a Christian. 

With the proceeding Mr. Potter himself had nothing to do, 
save courteously to answer certain inquiries propounded to 
him, and to say that his name remained on the Unitarian list 
by no thoughtless oversight of his own, his replies showing 
masterly strategy of perfect simplicity..... 

This is the first formal exclusion of a man from the so- 
called liberal body by a verbal test,--an unchristian thing 
in the name of Christ which was never used as a label in his 
own time, however afterwards at Antioch a derisive brand..... 

The erasure of ‘William J. Potter' is said to be an in- 
nocent advertisement, and no intolerant act. Nay, it is a 
Sign!....The Unitarian scribe, Executive Board, and any de- 
nominational organ only now represent a new triumphant sect— 
arian tendency whose clash with free thinking will raise in 
the ranks a new and long storm. The 'Year-Book' is gpoiied. 
I see not how any free man can be content on it..... 


On November 22 and November 29, 1874,--two successive 


Sundays—--William Z. Potter rose in his pulpit of the First Congre- 


sational Church of New Bedford, to preach on "Some Aspects of 


Unitarianism in its Past and Recent History." Here he relates 


briefly what he knows and feels about the whole proceeding: 


-I have had no part in it; neither withdrew my name, 
nor protested its removal..... I have awaited the National 
Unitarian Conference and its action....(now, the) conference, 
at Saratoga, practically endorses the American Unitarian As-— 
sociation's stand..... 

-& resolution was introduced by Dr. Bellows, an endors- 
ing invitation to the New Bedford church and pastor....it was 
laid on the table..... the invitation had come to church as a 
Unitarian body....there was no reason for the resolution but 
as a test of the spirit of fellowship....(the action taken) 
‘means the Conference is not willing to extend its fellowship 
et rer Yet the Association continues to appeal for funds. 


He then traced the history of his parish, pointing out its constant 


progressiveness and liberalism. 


Consistently with this record, the only opinion you could call 
heresy would be the opinion that should put creed before char- 
acter and subordinate the reality of a religious life to the 
wearing of a religious name. 
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One is won to an admiration for this man who preached his 


first sermon to this New Bedford congregation as follows: 


I do not come among you to help to build up a sect, or to. 
fill your pews, or to perform merely the ministerial office 
in your homes. [I come to speak to you whatever of truth, may, 
by God's grace, be shown to me. I ask only that you may 
listen by the same grace. [I believe that the mission of Uni- 
tarian Christianity is higher and larger than simply to make 
a new religious sect or to open new places of Sunday worship, 
or to fill old ones,--namely, to liberalize and spiritualize 
all sects; to make all society religious, and all life wor-. 
ship and all ecclesiastical organizations, forms, ministers, 
missions, houses of worship, the very church itself, are 
nothing and worse than nothing, if they do not effect this. #8 


As for the Free Religious Association, he states that it 
was organized with the design especially to emphasize that 
absolute freedom of religious inquiry, and that broader spir- 
ade bad failed fully to recogaise.<6 

As further evidence of the antagonism, he reminds his 
hearers that the National Conference had voted a resolution of 
good wishes the Orthodox Congregational Church, but had refused 
to vote ae Setateeg to the Free Religious Association. 

This discussion grows out of proportion, perhaps, but 
throws considerable light on the relation between this chapter 
and the proceeding. Nor can it be brought to a close without some 
further observations. 

In the year before this controversy (1872) a series of 
lectures was given under the auspices of the American Unitarian 
Association, first in the Hollis Street Church, and then repeated 
in King's Chapel. The group published under the title "Christ- 
janity and Modern Thought," began with "The Break between Modern 
Thought and Ancient Faith and Worship" by Henry W. Bellows. Un- 


questionably with the Free Religious Association in mind, he says; 


— —_ 
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An antagonism has arisen which divides the creeds, obser- 
vances, and professions of Christians, from a large body of | 
people who insist that after a certain fashion they are 
Christians, too, and yet will have little or nothing to do 
with professions of faith, or pious — or religious 
ways of feeling, talking, or acting.°0 


Reduced to its most general terms....the faith and wor- 
ship of this generation, and the experience and culture oF a 
portion of this generation, have temporarily fallen out. 


The use of the Christian name had been a much discussed 
question before this. On March 29, 1868, F. E. Abbot had preached 
a "Farewell Discourse" to his church, the First Unitarian Society 
of Christians, Dover, New Hampshire. 


In resigning the names Unitarian and Christian, I do so 
with full knowledge of the grave, practical consequences that 
must ensue; but wishing ever to be docile to the teachings of 
life, this step seems to me the plain lesson of recent cir- 
cumstances. Outside of Christianity must my protest against 
error ang, sin henceforth be heard; but not outside of relig- 


On April 26, 1868, he was able to preach his "First Discourse" : 
to "The Independent Society" of Dover, New Hampshire. 

It was to be expected that, in the Second Annual Meeting | 
of the Free Religious Association (1869), Abbot would speak as | | 
one who thought these people had no right to call themselves 
Christians. | 


There are two reasons why I think that those who believe 
in Free Religion should no longer cover themselves in this 
convenient cloak of the name 'Christianity.' The first con- 
cerns private character; it concerns sincerity of conduct. 

I cannot call myself a Christian and be sincere; and I think, 
when we come to appreciate the meaning of the word 'Christ— | 
ianity,' and recognize its historical force and power, that 
no radical will call himself a Christian. Then we shall 
stand before the public, as we are, the advocates of the 

free, natural development of humanity without any sort of 
manipulation or any sort of constraint by authority. 

The other reason concerns the public. So long as the 
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spread of Christianity is the objective point of human en- 
deavor, the great current of philanthropy, the great streams 
of money, all the interest and enthusiasm of the race, are 
poured into the support of the Christian Church. See how 
money is poured into that channel,--wealthy denominations 
raising millions in a year or twol Look at the money poured 
into the support of foreign missions, and all for what? To 
make men 'Christians'! But when we propose, as the object of 
human labor, the universal good of man, then all reforms will 
become religious, and we can aim directly at the main thing; 
pour our energies, our hearts, our lives, into the true work 
of lifting up the lowly, the oppressed; freeing the poor girls 
in North Street from their frightful bondage, rending every- 
where the chains of misery and sin, and doing something to 
make the world better, without wasting efforts on idle ends. 
We aim at human welfare alone, why not say so? 

When Mr. Phillips says that the Christian Church has al- 
ways been the chief obstacle to reform, been fighting anti- 
slavery, fighting temperance, fighting woman-suffrage, fight- 
ing every reform, and then says that the real Christianity of 
the world is outside the Christian Church, working for those 
things,--I can but wonder that a man of his penetration should 
not put two and two together, and see that they make four. 

I recognize the existence of an organic law of Christian-— 
ity; and when I see the Christian Church standing up in op- 
position to all change, even for the better, I say it is but 
obeying its own primary law of fidelity to Jesus Christ as 
the one Lord and Savior of the world. 


Perhaps the best expression given this question of the 


name "Christian," is that of John White Chadwick in his great ser-— 


mon "The Rising Faith." It comes chronologically several years 


aiter the Year-Book controversy. 


—EE _ — —— 


-.-ewhen we consider what our traditional Christianity is, 
what a muddle of bigotry and superstition and sentimentalisn, 
I do not wonder at any man's feeling that it is impossible to 
extricate the Christian name from this entanglement. 

I hold a thousand times more dear those who, with Jesus, 
stand for these supreme realities, by whom the Christian name 
has been discarded, than those who, proudly wearing it, and 
denying it to all who cannot talk their gibberish, fail to 
appreciate, in any least degree, the divine significance of 
that life which Jesus lived, that death to which the ortho- 
doxy of Judea condemned him in its blind fatuity. 

A more important question than whether the outgoing time 
of the traditional religion will take along with it the 
Christian name is the question whether the Christian thing is 
going to remain-—-the thing which Jesus stood for, salvation 
by righteousness.....Better thousand times the thing without 
the name than the name without the thing. 


Fy. E. Abbot, pp. doi ff. 
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The outgoing of the old is the incoming of the new. The 
same force which is withdrawing the traditional religion is 
bringing in a religion of reason and imagination and the moral 
Sentiment whigh as never yet, since time began, made glad the 
human heart. 


This vexing problem comprised more than a question of the 
Christian name, but also a question of what was not. There is a 
strong Emersonian strain in this, especially Potter and Abbot. 
Charles W. Eliot has said: 

It was a prophetic quality of Emerson's religious teaching 
that he sought to obliterate the distinction between secular 
and sacred. For him all things were sacred, just as the uni- 
verse was religious. We see an interesting fruition of 
Emerson's sowing in the nature of the means of influence, 
which organized churches and devout people have, in these 
later days, been compelled to resort to..... The Protestant 
Churches maintain in city slums "settlements," which use sec-— 
ular rather than the so-called sacred methods. The fight 
against drunkenness and the sexual vice and crimes of violence 
which follow in its train, is most successfully maintained by 


eliminating its phygical causes and providing mechanical and 
social protections. 


There were attempts to keep not only the Christian name 
but the Christian deed. "The Union for Christian Work" was an 
organisation set up first in Providence, then elsewhere, for just 
this purpose. It was organized in four divisions, for education, 
benevolence, hospitality, and worship.» 

In the next year, the eighth of the Association's exist— 
ence, a Convention was held in Providence, where a Free Religious 
Society had been established in 1873. The Executive Committee re- 
ports that the Society benefited greatly from this activity. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy happening was the letter re- 


ceived from the Western Unitarian Conference, and the answer 


_— —— —n 


°S John W. Chadwick, Some Aspects of Religion, New York; 
1879, PP. eo 

40. W. Eliot, Emerson as a Seer (reprint, Atlantic 
Monthly, June, 1903), p. 853. . me 
S5tThe Radical, December, 1868; "Religious Straws," p. 468. 
o6proceedings, Eighth Annual Meeting, Report of Executive 
Committee, p. 8. 
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voted by the Association. Both follow: 


Quincy, Ill., May 18, 1875 
To Rev. William J. Potter 
Secretary of the F.R.A. 


My dear Sir:-—— 

It is my pleasant duty to communicate to you the follow-— 
ing Resolution, unanimously passed by the recent Conference 
of Western Unitarian Churches, held at Chicago, May 12-16th. 
I do this by direction of the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
J. L. Jones, to whom the matter was referred, who was obliged 
to leave it to my care, but who like myself takes pleasure 
in sending this word of cordial greeting:-—- 

Resolved, that the ©. 8. of this conference is hereby 
instructed to express to the Free Religious Association at 
its forthcoming Annual Meeting in Boston, our hearty sympathy 
with its endeavors to promote the cause of truth and relig- 
ious liberty. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. L. Hosmer, 
Recording Sec. of Conf. for_the 
year ending May 16, 1875.97 


Answer: 


Resolved, that this convention cordially reciprocates the 
message of sympathy and good-will received from the Conference 
of Western Unitarian Churches. The Free Religious Association 
though not in alliance with any sect or specific form of 
faith, and holding no common creed, most heartily welcomes 
every fresh word, from any religious body, in behalf of re- 
ligious liberty, and for fellowship in the spirit of humanity 
rather than by unity of theological belief. Therefore the 
Secretary is instructed to send our fraternal ereetings, with 
this resolution, to the Western Unitarian Conference.°8 


One other thing from this year is to be noticed in pass-— 


ing, a single sentence from W. 0. Gannett's address. After 


treating the "Present Constructive Tendencies in Religion," he 


says, 


It would be interesting, also, to indicate the probable 
influence of the new thought in raising the ideals and 
strengthening the obligations of Morality..... 98 


One wished that Gannett had gone on to do this thing. 


This paper does not pretend to do this task, but may in its next 


by W. C. Gannett, p. 37. 


57 
rae. O° 38. 
S8Tbid.. p. 13. 
S9Tbid., "Present Constructive Tendencies in Religion," 
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chapter throw some light upon this subject. 

The next year is the centennial year of the United States. 
It is a memorable year in the history of the Association. Some- 
thing happens, under one's very eyes, it seems, and what it is, 
is hard to say. There is disputing, for almost the first time. 
-$hall the Association be represented in the "Centennial Congress 
of Liberals," at Philadelphia, otherwise called a convention of 
the Liberal Leagues and individual liberals. It is strongly 
urged and finally accepted that no official representatives be 
sent, but that as many members as possible participate. Implicit 
in this discussion is a sensing that the very nature of the Asso- 
ciation is under fire. 


J. M. L. Babcock, editor of the New Age, is reported as 


follows: 


Look at the corruption in politics, so fearful that we 
stood aghast lest this centennial year should prove our cen- 
tennial ruin. Look at the lower strata of society, and at 
the fact that one million men have been driven from honest 
industry, and actually forced to take the highways as tramps. 
Has religion no voice, no medecine, no suggestion to word, 
for such a fearful condition of things? Did religion merely 
mean scholarly discussion in beautiful language, and never 
touching any of the sores of society, or doing anything to 
heal the sorrows of the persecuted, the despairing and the 
broken—hearted? 

He would not have the Association change its character in 
the least, but he would desire that pure religion should be a 
practical religion, a moral force, a power that would regen- 
erate the political condition of society. With organizations 
made to carry out a specific thing, he would have as little 
as possible to do, no matter if the thing to be done were the 
best thing in the world. The other kind of organization, 
which created dees and inspired the hearts of people....was 
the kind for him. 


Sidney H. Morse states an essentially identical view (al- 
though on the Association's voting on resolution for the opening 


of the Centennial Exhibition on Sunday). 


SOproceedings, Ninth Annual Meeting, Report of Executive 
Committee, Discussion, p. 18. 
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What the new religious life needed was not a vote on any 
subject, but the uplifting of a thought, an ideal, that should 
spread the new heavens above that there might be a new earth 
beneath. What they (the Free Religionists) ought to promote 
was a free growth of the people, and not a coercive acquies— 
cence gained by a coercive method, They did not want to vote 
down people or overcome them..... 


He explained also that he had never become a member of 
the Association for he was afraid of just that thing, and he did 
not wish to be compromised by dissenting from a majority. 

Frothingham assails this feeling in a straightforward 
defense of the freedom in the Association. It is a noteworthy 
speech, since in it he states specifically what he thinks the As- 
sociation might do of a practical sort. That he viewed the Asso- 
ciation still to be in an experimental stage is rather definitely 
stated. 


Thus, our mission is to vindicate and explain the prin- 
Ciple of liberty in religion. As to methods we are, of 
course, undecided. As I say, the question of methods has 
never been fully met. Methods have never been fairly laid 
down. How we shall do this or that particular thing, what we 
shall do in this or that particular exigency, is open to dis- 
cussion, to debate, to explanation. Every year helps us, 
perhaps, somewhat to approach more nearly to the particular 
course in which we are to walk, but our principle remains 
clear as the sun all the time..... At present we respect lib- 
OPUS S ie: it seems to me we might establish....a paper..... We 
have The Index....The New Age....The Spectroscope. 

These papers express the principle of freedom in religion 
in special places to meet special classes of people; but it 
seems to me that we might, without compromising our prin- 
ciple, if we had the means, build up a weekly paper, so strong, 
so commanding, so broad in its comprehensiveness, so nice and 
delicate in its criticism, that the controlling minds of 
America should be obliged to read it. 

We can publish tracts, even books....we can write biog- 
raphies of leaders of liberal thought..... Further than this.. 
--it is difficult to see how we.can take any step without 
compromising somebody....nor we must not compromise the prin- 
ciple of freedom. 68 


Slipia.., pp. e2l-22. Entire incident very similar to that 


in Brooklyn Ethical Society (Dr. Neuman, Leader) during the War, 
and later, regarding amnesty for political prisoners. No resolu- 
tions were adopted. 3 

S2Ibid., "Address," by 0. B. Frothingham, p. 49. 
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But the membership of the Association is impatient to get 
beyond this. Miss Susan H. Wixon voiced the sentiment of many 
when she spoke as follows: 


Now, if free religionists will direct their efforts to 
the improvement of this world, to divorcing religion entirely 
from the State, to making people comfortable and happy here, 
to improving this world as it is the only world we know any- 
thing about, instead of looking away to another world, of 
which nobody knows anything, if they will devote their time, 
talent, and influence to making better men and women, making 
manhood and womanhood nobler and better than they are, then 
it will show its faith by its works, and produce a more glo- 
rious heaven of happiness here in this world than superstition 
has opened beyond the clouds. It can do that, and I believe 
that it means to do that..... 

Not for religion, but for truth and manhood, is the 
pleading of the hour; for the nobility of conduct, for all 
the graces of character, all the goodness of life. That is 
what is needed and net religion, today.® 


A still stronger expression of this cry for secularization 
or humanizing of religion, comes from M. J. Savage. It is a fore- 
runner of the final address of Frothingham as President of the 
Association in which he says Free Religion must be instituted it- 
self in the schools and elsewhere for the Association to have 
really accomplished 100 work. At the same time it is fitting 


commentary on the condition of life which gave rise to the Ethical 


Society. © 


I say the churches do incidentally a grand work of moral 
teaching, and moral conservation in society; but they do not 
work efficiently and perfectly. The churches do not now 
reach, and they never have reached the masses of the people, 
so as to lift them up into righteousness of character and 
conduct. There needs to be a teaching of morals, that shall 
be as widespread as the common school. There needs to be a 
teaching of morals, not as related to the salvation of the 
soul in some other life, but as connecting itself simply and 
only with the relationships of men and women in this life. 
There ought to be a teaching of morals that shall educate 
people into noble citizenship. It has not only the right to 
undertake this work of moral education for those who are to 


be its future citizens..... -..-that no man has a right to 
wield that vote until he is morally educated into the duties 
of right citizenship..... 


I say the church is not doing this work, and cannot do 
it, as at present organized. Therefore, the claim that the 


apt OE "Address" by Miss Susan H. Wixon, p. 49. 
Cf. post. p. 79. 
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church should be exempt from taxation, on the ground of kpe 
moral education that it gives the people, falls through. 


To this meeting, Felix Adler had been invited. His intro- 
duction to the Free Religious Association probably had come 
through his lectureship at Cornell. Early in the year he had 
been one of the lecturers in the Boston course, speaking on "The 
Old Testament in the Light of Modern Criticism." It is interest- 
ing to note that Andrew D. White, the President of Cornell, was 
also asked to this meeting. The Free Religionists must have taken 
no little pleasure in his presidency of this liberal institution 
of learning. His letter of declination follows: 

Ithaca, N. Y., May 8, 1876 
My dear Colonel Higginson,-- 

Pardon my delay in answering your letter, caused by ab- 
sence from home. 

If I could be with you in Boston at the time named in your 
letter, and take part in your convention, I would; but it 
comes just at the time when, between duties here and at 
Philadelphia, I am most busily engaged, and must therefore 
decline. 

I am yours faithfully, 
(signed) Andrew D. White® 

Adler's speech on this occasion we treat in detail in the 
next chapter. Suffice it to say that Adler seems to have sensed 
the new movement in the age, a movement marked by practical 
cooperative efforts. 


It seems to me, therefore, that what the anti-slavery 
movement did to impel and arouse free religious thought, the 
co-operative movement will do to sustain, to increase, and to 
extend free religious thought. 67 


Ten years later, this will be even more marked. We shall 
see that this Constituted the chief stumbling block of the Asso- 
clation in the years immediately to come, and again in the later 


time. 


SStpid., "Address" by M. J. Savage, pp. 61-62. 
S6Tbid., "Letter," p. 105. 
67Tbid., "Address," by Felix Adler, p. 76. 
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It is well that in the tenth year, the Executive Committee 
restates the original motive and purpose behind the Association, 
and interesting that he does it in terms which, while not new, 
take on a freshness in the near future. 

...-it may be well to state again....that the Free Relig- 
ious Association from the beginning has endeavored rather to 
represent a religious movement already in progress than to 

- inaugurate a movement; has sought rather to furnish a free 
mode of expression for tendencies already evident than to 
turn these tendencies by mechanical manipulation into one 
definite form of organization; has been more desirous faith- 
fully to voice the new spirit already creative in religious 
matters than to set it to building some new, even if freer, 
form of ecclesiastical edifice. Recognizing the fact that 
the age is teeming with new religious ideas, and that in all 
parts of the world people are resorting to new outlooks and 
adapting new methods of thought in spiritual things, the Free 
Religious Association has deemed it more important that a 
variety of elements should be brought together in free solu- 
tion than that the moment of crystallization into definite, 
organic shape should be hastened. There is no danger but 
that the ideas which have vital power will in natural time 
create needed institutions and forms or rebuild old ones...68 

At this meeting the subjects which had been discussed in 
the Sixth Annual Meeting, "Freedom in Religion" and "Religion in 
Freedom," reoccur in a new guise. Mr. C. D. B. Mills gave an 
essay on "Internal Dangers to Free Thought and Free Religion; " 
Mr. William R. Alger treated the external dangers and obstacles 
in their historical aspects, an essay "Steps toward Religious 
Emancipation in Christendom." 

The next year (1878), 0. B. Frothingham resigned as Presi- 
dent of the Association. His successor is to be that true son of 
the Hebrew prophets, Felix Adler. Mr. Frothingham retains the 
chair in his absence, which he says is occasioned by Adler's be-— 
ing in San Francisco delivering a course of lectures on Free Re- 


ligion. 
Frothingham had these closing words to his long term as 


President and the achievements of those years. 


S8proceedings, Tenth Annual Meeting, Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, p. 9. 
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The Free Religious Association has yet to enter upon one 
phase, which is the great phase of all power,--the phase of 
institution. The world is controlled, practically, by insti- 

’ tutions. ....The institutions of a country control the country 
when those who upheld them and those who protected against 
them are gone. Not until the idea that is at the centre of 
the Free Religious Association shall have become instituted.. 

-will the full force and pregnancy of the idea of the Free 
Religious Association be understood. 

This is what we are thinking of today; and in view of 
this, we have selected a President who is himself trying the 
experiment anong others, of educating children, young men and 
women, in the idea of Free Religion..... 

And we have invited here today, from New York, represent-— 
ative of the "Society of Humanity," a society which is engaged 
in doing this very thing,--organizing the SONS VIUCTA ES prin- 
ciple of Free Religion in the city of New York g 


Thaddeus B. Wakeman was this leader of this Society of 
Humanity. He treated his subject, "The Religion of Humanity," 
from his own Comtian point of view, and endeavored to relate it 
to the Free Religious Association. In closing, he raised and* 


offered an answer to the question: 


In what way may the New Faith, or let me say the Free 
Religious Faith, in any form, be organized and cultivated on 


American soil? ....As we go farther in civilisation it becomes 
truer that cooperation by organization is all there is of hu- 
man strength..... 


Now for eleven years, you have illustrated beautifully 
and usefully the fact that religion is part of man's nature, 
independent of all accidents of creed..... Under the faithful 
euidance of your late President, you have passed out into the 
wilderness, so that in freedom you might become assured, by 
trial, of the strength of your trust in the religious nature 
of Man. 


May we greet your new president as (one) who will really 
take a "new departure" towards the Promised Land. 

As the first delegate ever invited to address your Asso- 
ciation, I may suggest that the fact itself intimates how 
easily your Convention might become the Yearly Meeting of 


Gelegations from Free Religious Societies instituted all over 
our land. 


Miss Anna C. Garlin, because of illness, was unable to 
give her planned addregs on the "Practical Work of Free Religion." 


However, she was able to appear on the platform before the sessions 


O8 proceedings, Eleventh Annual Meeting, "Address," by 
O. B. Frothingham, pp. 22 ff. 


7OTbid., "The Religion of Humanity," by Thaddeus B. Wake- 
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were over, and attempted to relate what she would have said to 


what had been said. 


--..the supreme problem before the American people for 
solution is this: How may we bridge over the chasm between 
centuries of natural development, by years of artificial edu- 
cation?....Now when we are asked to take to heart the humani- 
tarian work, it seems to me the very most important aspect of 
it lies in its educational tendency. Popular education is 
the salvation or the doom of America....; 

We cannot trust the constitution, by merely writing 'sec- 
ularization, freedom, and self—development,' to train this 
mass up into a condition in which they may grasp the faith we 
preach..... 

The Free Religious Association stands, in its essential 
spirit, upon the sovereignty of the human soul. That means 
friends of Free Religion, that we have a theory of education, 
of government, of labor, of religion, which says, 'No authori- 
tative control! Freedom of self-development!' Now, unless 
we can somehow take hold of the masses of humanity, andput 
into each individual life the force of self control, anarchy 
will come again, and we may have to return to a more primi- 
tive condition, to an authoritative external power..... If we, 
the members of the Free Religious Association, think that 
this organization is nothing more than a Lecture Bureau, no- 
thing more than a provision for select Sunday entertainments, 
if we leave Free Religion in the parlor, and neglect the 
kitchen and the nursery, we are at an end; we die, because we 
have no real work to do. 


When one remembers these burning words, it is easy to 
understand (Mrs.) Anna Garlin (Spencer)'s sympathy with the Ethi- 
cal Culture movement. It is strange that she never entirely left 
the Unitarian group for either the Ethical or Free Religious. 

We are now face to face with a period of storm and stress, 
in which the Association strives to find and express itself in 
outward forms. 


»-..-the objection sometimes raised, that Free Religion is 
too vague to be capable of practical organization, may be 
answered by pointing to at least three local societies where 
it is very efficiently organized,--—namely, the Free Congrega- 
tional Society at Florence, Massachusetts, the Free Religious 
Society at Providence, Rhode Island, and the Society for 
Ethical: Culture in the city of New York.?® 


Ti Ibid., "Address," by Anna G. Garlin, pp. 59-60. 
“Proceedings, Twelfth Annual Meeting, Report of Execu- 
tive Committee, p. 9. 
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In this twelfth meeting, the "Practical Needs of Free Re- 
ligion"® came in for further discussion, led by Mr. Adler who 
delivered an address on that subject. There is little in that 
speech that had not been presented to the Association before; it 
will be presented more fully in a later chapter where it seems 
rather to belong. It brought forth a chorus of response that was 
heartening indeed. Mr. F. E. Abbot said: 


When Free Religion becomes conscious of ‘practical needs,' 
then I begin to have some hope of it..... First of all, we must 
have a first-class Philosophy of morals and religion; next, a 
first-class Journal to give it currency and make it known; 
and thirdly, a first-class organization to give it practical 
embodiment before the eyes of the world, and compe, recogni- 
tion of righteousness and wisdom of Free Religion. é 


Frederic H. Hinckley, minister at Florence, made some re- 
marks to the effect that Free Religion needed organization, anda 


broadening of the platform of "this, its representative Associa- 


tion." On this latter point, he said: 


I would have this platform the agressive representative 
of the indissoluble union between freedom and morality, be- 
lieving as we do that there can be no true freedom which is 
not moral and no true morality which is not free. I would 
have it stand for the highest conception of personal integ- 
rity, inexpressibly kind and forbearing toward the weak and 
Sinning, but never failing to condemn the weakness and the 
Sin. I would have it the strong defense of social purity,-- 
opposing to the religion which aims to show how people can 
get into another world its only natural antithesis, a relig- 
ion which shall show how they may be wisely brought into this. 
While adopting no special scheme for the accomplishment of 
its object, about which there might be honest difference of 
opinion, I would have it unmistakably apparent that in its 


nature, spirit and purpose, i* is the enemy of the grog-shop 
and the house of shame..... 7 


Earlier in the year, Adler had borne down rather hard on 
this point, at the special convention in Providence. 
But there is a religion which admits of no choice, where 


we will be as dogmatic as you will; it is the religion of 
morality. Liberalism must stand on virtue. Radicalism has 


"Address," by Frederic A. Hinckley; pp. 64 ff. 
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one plank where it tolerates no difference of belief: that 
plank is purity. /5 


Moreover, he had extended one of his Sunday addresses in New York, 
in order to answer certain calumnies against the Association. 
This parenthesis is quoted from that time, 


....free religion....which, if anything at all, is a moral 
religion.... 


and indicates how seriously he took his position. /6 
To this there was some considerable objection at that 


time. Two years before there was asked by a writer in The Index 


if a code of ethics and morals were not needed. To this, 


G. B. Stebbins had given reply: 


Christianity, so-called, does not follow its Master, for 
he lifted the truths of the soul above all outward authority, 
and made no vain effort to limit them by any code or creed. 
Ethical principles reach all time and space. Ideas are uni- 
versal and transcendent. Justice, purity, fraternity, immor- 
tality, and their like, are of the infinite soul, and are in 
and of the soul of man as well, microcosmic in spirit and body 
as he is. No words can more than tell a small part of their 
beauty and power; no statement can more than cover a little 
segment of their infinite sweep; and their application to the 
duties and needs of life varies with every hour, and with 
each new occasion. Fidelity to these interior truths is the 
aim of the religious man; spiritual culture and the use of 
reason his means for growth in grace.....Let us have tbs best 
thoughts on the conduct of life, but no code or creed. 


A further difficulty with this whole position is suggested 
by Chadwick's address at this time: the application of evolution- 
ary theory to morals. This Adler never came to accept. There 


follows the essence of Chadwick's remarks: 


Whenever human nature is there is the Moral Sentiment. 
Assuming man to be developed from some lower organism, the 
dawning of the Moral Sentiment would seem to be essential to 
the idea of human nature. 

First, then, let us consider the origin and ground of 
moral distinctions. 

"Duty!" exclaims Immanuel Kant, "wondrous thought that 
workest neither by fond insinuation, flattery, or any threat 


7Sthe Index, March 13, 1879, "Glimpses," p. 121. 
?6The Index, February 6, 1879, "Glimpses," p. 61. 
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but merely by upholding thy naked law to the soul, and as ex-— 
torting for thyself always reverence if no obedience; before 
whom all appetites are dumb, however secretly they rebel,-- 
whence thy original?" 

Some answer God wills this to be right and that to be 
wrong..... There have not, at any time, been wanting those who 
have clearly perceived the arbitrary nature of morality which 
has no other basis than the will of God..... 

The transcendental moralist holds a position antipodal to 
that which I have been exhibiting. He contends that there is 
actually as well as formally an eternal difference between 
right and wrong. Now, actions that are not right, in one age 
or condition of society are right in another. The moral dif- 
ference of actions is not a difference which can be estimated 
apart from the social order for the time being..... The great— 
est good of the greatest number of actual and prospective in- 
Gividuals in the community, at any given time, is the end of 
all morality..... 

But I rejoice to see that the moral law is so deeply inm- 
plicated in the structure of society that it does not depend 
for its authority or sanction upon any theory of the Infi- 
nite, or even upon any conscious theistic affirmation. 

Here is this world--this human world--and, God or no God, 
morality is the art of life, the necessary condition of the 
ereatest good of the greatest number. — 

Is there a point of contact between morality and worship? 
I believe with Arnold that there is a power, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness. And man discovered in himself 
an impulse to morality. And so morality becomes religious. 
And worship at its best becomes morality. 78 


In this twelfth year, a most serious loss was suffered 

by the Free Religious movement in the resignation of 0O. B. 
Frothingham from his society in New York. And with his departure 
the society dissolved into thin air. On the occasion of his 
farewell address, he is quoted as having said he had been a fail- 
ure. This was his usual habit of deprecating his own work. How-— 
ever, it led to some misunderstandings, and some rejoicing. 
Chadwick preached on "The Failure of Transcendentalism and Indi- 
vidualism," in which he says: 

-..-even if Mr. Frothingham had failed, I do not see how this 

would prove the failure of transcendentalism.....It is an 

amusing commentary on the requiem which has been chanted over 

the remains. of transcendentalism, that, while Mr. Frothingham 


himself is not a transcendentalist, going away he leaves be- 
hind him Mr. Felix Adler, who is a transcendentalist pure and 


“8tpid., "Theological and Rational Ethics," by John 
W. Chadwick, pp. 19 ff. | 
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simple, an enthusiastic disciple of Immanuel Kant, the great- 
est of all transcendentalists..... And while transcendentalism 
has been held up to special scorn as inimical to organization, 
Mr. Adler evinces a genius for 4’ pepmetsgechipiate that compels the 
admiration of the most orthodox. ? 

When the Free Religious Association met for the thirteenth 
successive year, it was a much changed organization in aspect and 
tone. No lectures and no conventions had been held in the pre- 
vious year; nor publications were issued but the previous Annual 
Report. The Report of this Annual Meeting is not to be printed 


in pamphlet as before, but in the columns of The Free Religious 


Index. The Executive Committee has spent its time and energy in 
planning new enterprises for the Association, and conserving its 
resources for them if voted by the Association. 
A sub-committee had recommended three things: 
-...the encouragement and aid of local Free Religious Soci- 
eties, together with the formation of local Free Religious 
Sunday-schools; the selection and employment of lecturers and 
platform speakers with a view to holding more frequent con- 
ventions, and the systematic institution of Free Religion 
throughout the coun $2 y; the enlargement of our instrumentality 
of publication..... ais | 
In order to carry out these ideas, the Committee decided 
to enlarge the Free Religious Association's office, and to hire a 
General Agent to perform such duties as this plan would entail. 


It also had accepted the offer of taking over The Index and con- 


ducting it entirely as an Association publication under the title 
of The Free Religious Index. 


The addresses of the occasion are similarly noteworthy. 
"What Does Free Religion Offer as a Guide to Life?" was treated 


by F. E. Abbot; then under a general discussion of the "Steps in 


?9the Index (June 5, 1879), "The Failure of Transcendent- 
alism and Individualism," by John W. Chadwick, p. 266. 

80The Free Religious Index (July 1, 1880), Proceedings, 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting, Report of Executive Committee, 
pp. 10-ll. 
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the Development of Religious Liberty in America," William H. 
Channing spoke on the step represented by William Ellery Channing; 
William R. Alger, on that of Theodore Parker; while it was re— 
served for Felix Adler to treat the "next step, 181 

There was a crossing of the subject matter by these last 
three speakers. And Adler and Abbot cross swords in a way which 
indicates a certain unwillingness to follow Adler implicitly. 
Abbot writes of this difference; 


Mr. Channing thought that the 'next step' would be back 
to Christianity. Mr. Alger and Dr. Adler thought that the 
practical work for the regeneration of society. But this 
would be no new ‘step! at all, since both Channing and Parker 
labored like giants in that very work, spent heroic lives in 
the cause of human elevation, and set examples of practical 
beneficence which may possibly be equalled, but surely not ex- 


celled..... Moreover, what this practical work shall be must 
be, and will be, determined by the philosophy that is first 
adopted. 


Scientific Philosophy, therefore, or well-digested, well- 
arranged, and well-applied knowledge of the universe we dwell 
in, is the Guide of Life that Free Religion offers to mankind. 
And to affirm and practise this principle is the 'step next.!88 


He writes, further: 


Dr. Adler is an adherent of Kant's Critical Philosophy, 
the general conclusion of which is that the ‘speculative rea- 
son' cannot possibly solve the great questions of 'God,' 
freedom, and immortality; but that the ‘practical reason! 
should govern life as if 'God, freedom, and immortality' were 
ROVER. cess It is most true that this philosophy is not ours. 
Of all things, the most repugnant to our thinking is that 
despair of the intellect which lies at the bottom of the 
Kantian system..... We believe in the power of the human mind 
to master every difficulty in the long run, and to answer 
every reasonable question which it can propound to itself .84 


With the Association's assumption of The Index, F.E. Abbot 


passes as its editor in favor of William J. Potter, as Secretary 
of the Association. A great testimonial dinner was given to him 


in Boston, at Young's Hotel, June 25, 1880. Many prominent 


Slipia., p. 14. 

Sethe Index (June 3, 1880), "The Step Next," by F. E. 
Abbot, p._270. 
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people paid tribute to this fearless man, and letters poured in 
from all parts of the world. Edward C. Towne, writing from 
England, makes an interesting remark; 

I believe there is no doubt that Mr. Abbot deliberately 
sacrificed a valuable and distinguished appointment at Harvard 
University to keep truth with his conscience by his Syracuse 
protest; and I know that a like appointment at Cornell Uni- 

‘versity would have fallen to him, had not those who confessed 
his unexampled claims felt bound to conciliate prejudice by 
preferring a man who had the high candor to say ‘Against Mr. 
Abbot I have no claim. '!84 

Felix Adler was also able to announce at this time that 

the Association was the recipient of its first fellowship. A 
young man had been sent abroad to prepare himself to take up the 
missionary and organizational work of the Association. 

For yet another year, the Executive Committee of the Free 

Religious Association struggled with the work of the Association. 


The assumption of The Index had proven a rather poor project from 


a financial point of view. Mr. D. H. Clark, who had been chosen 
General Agent for the Association (and also Business Agent and 


Assistant Editor for The Index) had done effective work from the 


new headquarters. 

A new branch of activity was the arrangement of several 
courses of lectures. Five courses had been held; namely, in the 
towns of Malden (5 lectures), Revere (six), East Dennis (four), 
Brockton (five), and Ipswich (three), all in Massachusetts. 
Another course, under promising auspices, could have been held at 
Rockland, but the money appropriated was exhausted, and only one 
lecture was given there. This Report does not say, however, that 
at Revere, in addition to the six lectures conducted by the Asso-— 


ciation, six additional lectures were arranged for by the First 


. S4rne Free Religious Index (July 29, 1880), "Dinner to 
Francis E. Abbot, Letters," p. 56. Of. Appendix. 
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Free Religious Society of Revere (formerly the First Independent 
Society of Revere). 


What result, if any, has come from these courses of lec- 


tures, is a question not easy to answer..... In one or two 
cases there has been apparently some strengthening of the 
local conditions of liberal organization..... In two or three 


of the places, a local Unitarian element, aided by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, has been spurred to a competitive 
activity. From East Dennis, where there has been a Free Lec- 
ture Association for several years, therg came a donation of 
twenty-five dollars to our treasury..... o 


The preparation of lesson-—-papers for the training of the 


young had been undertaken and many were printed in The Index. 


One on "Freedom, Fellowship, and Character in Religion," by Mrs. 


Kate Gannett Wells was in preparation. 


The great address of the occasion was that of Felix Adler 


on "The Teachers of Ethics as the Successors to the Clergy." 
Here he lays bare his plan and hope for Free Religion. 


The Free Religious movement is at present passing through 
a period of transition; and we know not yet whether the trans- 
ition will be accomplished or whether it will not be accom- 
plished. It has been distinctly one thing, and we hope it 
will be distinctly another thing. It has been a work, a move- 
ment, for a perfectly free and untrammelled expression of 
various definite or indefinite beliefs from various stand- 
points. It is working toward a standpoint of its own, which, 
however, shall guarantee absolute freedom to all who accept 
2. eee | 

The new standpoint which I indicate is that of a company 
of men and of women who would unite upon the same platforn, 
knowing that they cannot utter principles which are absolutely 
true, and so far as absolute truth of thought is concerned, 
abandoning the hope of it, and believing only in the character 
of the search and not of the truth that is found. And yet 
our Secretary has wisely and truly spoken, in saying that 
such a movement cannot be founded on mere disagreement....it 
must be founded, if not in the intellect, in the heart; if 
not in the perception of truth, then in the acting of truth. 
And thus I would explain what I mean by the belief that the 
religion of the future must be founded upon moral practice 


SSthe Free Religious Index (June 9, 1881), Proceedings, 
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and moral culture rather than upon the unanimity of intellec- 
tual perceptions..... 


The question is plainly put, and a year later plainly an- 
swered. Mr. Felix Adler refuses absolutely to allow his name to 
stand as President, and William J. Potter, who had taken up the 
gauge of battle against making the Association "distinctly another 
thing," is elected to that office. 

The Report of the "Special Committee appointed at the 
Annual Meeting, May, 1881, to present plans for 'more national 
and effective work* to the Midwinter Conference of the Free Relig- 
ious Association" is adopted at the Conference and referred for 
action to the next Annual Meeting. The Chairman of this Committee 
is none other than Anna Garlin Spencer. In anticipation of the 
May meeting, the Report is printed in The Index, April 15, 18828. 
The Report essentially proposes lines of action embodying that 


group of ideas which it expresses as follows: 


....-(there are)....two wings.....One....feels the transcendent 
importance of local liberal societies to do for the radical 
what the churches do for the supernatural religionist in so- 
Cial, intellectual, and moral lines. They see the imperative 
need for ethical training and intellectual stimulus of the 
children of those who have left the special and limited forms 
of religion, by methods consistent with the parents! lives 

and profession. They see also, that the principles of ra- 
tional religion can never take deep, strong, enduring root in 
the mass of humanity until its philosophical theories are made 
manifest in practical measure, and that for this the devotion 
of men and women set apart to the work of teachers and ex-— 
pounders of the new faith is absolutely necessary; and they 
feel sure that these necessary teachers will not be found in 
sufficient numbers and of the quality demanded until there 
seems to be prepared for them some field of work. Hence, this 
class of members, who are in favor of ‘increased activity' of 
the Association, urge that it all be directed toward the 
formation of local societies of the character of those men- 


86 the Free Religious Index (June 16, 1881), "The Teachers 


of Ethics as the Successors of the Clergy," by Felix Adler, pp. 
602 ff. 


tioned above, namely, Professor Adler's and the Providence 
and Florence societies..... 87 . 


William J. Potter gave expression to his opposition in a 


later issue. He says, in the first place: 7 
It seems almost inevitable that the plan proposed, if 
successfully carried out, would result in the formation of a 
new sect, a very liberal sect, but still a sect. This might 

not be a bad thing. Sects that come to represent new ideas 
in religion are favorable to progress. And it may be that 
before religion in general can be emancipated from thraldom 
to creeds and ecclesiastical authority there will be occasion 
for another liberal sect. But whether or not such a new sect 
be desirable or probable need not here be discussed. The pre- 
vious question is whether the Free Religious Association was 
designed and adapted to inaugurate even a very liberal sect- 
arian movement. And on this question, both the Constitution 
and the widely representative list of officers of ghe Asso- 
ciation appear plainly to give a negative answer .® 


He quotes that section of the Constitution which says 
that "membership in this Association....shall effect in no degree 
his relation to other associations" as conclusive proof .89 Yet 
he shows none of that conservatism which is for a thing merely 
because it is established. He suggests perhaps "new occasions do 
teach new duties." But, he adds, 

The fact that the more recent comers into the Association 
do not appear to comprehend or to be satisfied with the old 
aims and methods would seem to indicate that the time for 
such a change may be approaching..... Better, a thousand times 
better, that the old Association should disappear utterly 
than that it should stay to cumber the ground and to prevent 
the upspringing of some new method better adapted to the real 
needs of the present hour.90 


In The Index, just before the Annual Meeting, T. W. Curtis 


writes a letter calling for a change in the Constitution of the 


Association to meet this new plan, as well as suggesting other 


8’ the Index (April 13, 1882), Report of Se cial Committee, 
p. 487. 
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methods of more effectively carrying on the new work. He proposes 
this substitute for Article I of the Constitution: 

The object of this Association is to encourage the study 
of man in all his relations, and to seek to realize the truth 
in life, and so to aid in those movements that tend most to 
the improvement of the individual and of society, and to the 
unity and freedom of mankind.9 

This momentous Fifteenth Annual Meeting took place on 

June 1 and 2, 1882. Professor Adler was determined not to allow 
his name to be used for re-election. William J. Potter, who had 
for so long been Secretary, was quite unexpectedly elected to 

that office. The address which he gave he was to have given any- 
way, and he specifically asked that it be not taken as a manifesto 
which he put forward as an inaugural address. "Liberty, but Re- 
ligion Also" was his subject; after making a grand plea for these 
two, inseparable, he closes: 

A word....on the expression of religion in outward forms. 
»..-That simple old Puritan word, 'meeting—house,! and that 
old-fashioned phrase, 'going,' not to church, but 'to meet-— 
ing,' contain the germ of the free, rational, and demooratig 
idea of the assembling for such a purpose....(as ours)..... a 

Felix Adler spoke, chiefly in his own behalf, on what he 

said he might call "Practical Religion" (emphasizing the word "Re- 
ligion"). His great plea, for it is great, is for deeds, action, 
a "Theodore Parker School for Working Men" or a"Theodore Parker 
Home from which district nurses could go forth among the poor," 

or a "Theodore Parker Association for the moral reform of young 
men," rather than the sort of empty building the Association had 


erected to his memory. 


Now, I ask, if in movements of doubt and of weakness, I 
lose....assurance, lose....certainty, how shall I refresh my 
courage, and go on in the world to fight its battles? The 


Y1the Index (May 25, 1882), "An Appeal to the Free Relig- 
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adherents of the old religion go to the church and address 
the Deity in prayer, and so lift up their hearts in that sub- 
lime confidence in the good purpose that sways all things. 
But how shall I, who have lost the power of prayer, build up 
in myself that assurance, that confidence, that vital belief 
in the good that it is bound to be triumphant? I answer 
again, as I have answered so often before: Do the good, and 
then you will believe in it. Plunge into the stream of good 
tendencies: let it bathe you, and wash all around you; feel 
its animating current, and then you will not doubt the ten- 
dency is toward good. Become yourself one of the creating 
agencies in the world, help yourself by building up moral 
energies in the universe, and then you will ngy doubt for a 
moment that moral power is shaping the world.99 


This is a vital modification of Matthew Arnold's famous 
definition of God, "that power in the universe, not ourself, that 
makes for righteousness." It re—echoes an older statement that 
progress is a function of human effort and striving.%4 

With this speech, Adler announced that he would withdraw 
from active support of the Free Religious Association, to devote 
himself more completely to his own work. To that we must shortly 
turn, to witness its development in America. 

The subsequent history of the Free Religious Association 
is comparatively unimportant. No one was found, as Adler had 
hoped, to lead it on.to real and genuine progress. One more at- 
tempt was made, in the Association's twentieth year, by Potter. 
Since he had assumed the Presidency, the opinion became more and 
more pronounced that the Association had, after all, done its 
work. It was reflected, specifically, in the Seventeenth Annual 
Report, which even went so far as to imply the gradual coming to- 
gether of the Liberal Unitarian and Free Religious points of view. 
In 1887, Potter clearly saw that it was a crisis in the organiza-— 


tion's history.?° 


%Sthe Index (June 22, 1882) Proceedings, op. cit., "Ad- 
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When the meeting took place, a bit of the old glory shone 
through 0. B. Frothingham, who assumed the chair while President 
Potter introduced his resolution. This was, briefly, a plan for 
enlarging the Association, by dividing it into four allied groups, 
each with its own officers, as follows: (1) religion and philo- 
sophy; (2) problems of natural science; (3) sociology and diminu- 
tion of social ills; (4) state secularization of churches. 

F. M. Holland comments on this meeting, 


....-by Saying increases must be made in membership, it was 
admitted ghat this organization had lost the moral genius of 
the day. 


He quotes M. D. Conway to the effect that it "is in this 
society, or in such an association as is proposed by Mr. Potter, 
that the star of Bethlehem is to reappear..... i" 

It is not right to end this chapter on a note of defeat 
or failure. It would be wrong so to interpret the quotation which 
follows. It is rather, a note of tragedy that is sounded. The 
quotation is, moreover, a fitting commentary on the whole. 


The recent convention of the Free Religious Association 
..furnishes an illustration of the change sweeping over 
American life since the close of the civil war..... 

..the old method of agitation has been replaced by a 
broader view of life and of the relations which men bear to 
one another in the advancement of the world. The agitator 
has been found to be simply an individual..... He is powerless 
in present society unless he can organize others to work with 
Bani. ss 3 Once it was an emphatic protest, and the voice in one 
wilderness resounds to the voice in another; now it is the 
union of men and women together for the furtherance of a com- 
mon object. 

The Free Religious Association....believed that one de- 
nunciation of what it did not approve was all that was re- 
quired. The time has come when this negative position is no 
longer profitable. Mr. 0. B. Frothingham attempted,to main- 
tain this position in a congregation in New York and found it 
an impossible task; Professor Felix Adler has only succeeded 
in doing this by connecting it with an organized system of 
philanthropy..... 


“the Open Court, Vol. I, No. 9 (June 9, 1887), "Twentieth 
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The center of the Free Religious movement in Boston, which 
was to have been in the support of Theodore Parker's society, 
has long since disappeared..... 

It is due....to the change in the life of society, so far 
as men have purposes in hand by which it may be redeemed. 

This was openly confessed by Potter..... This plan is sim— 


ilar in its method, if not in its scope, to that of the Social 
Science Association..... . 


....-it seems to be the only channel by which the Free Re- 
ligionists as a body can put themselves en rapport with the 


moral and religious forces _which now control the better ele- 
ments in American society. 


27the Open Court, Vol. I, No. 11 (July 7, 1887), "Failure 
of the Radical Method," by Julius H. Ward, pp. 292 ff. "The 
American Association for the Promotion of Social Science" was or- 


ganized in 1865, and its history belongs rightly to this period 
and in part to this chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 
UNITY 
The Ethical Culture Movement 

The name of Felix Adler has in America been synonomous 
with the Ethical Culture Movement. This German Jew, son of a 
Rabbi, was himself trained for that profession. He pursued his 
studies at Columbia University, New York, when his father became 
head of a large congregation in that city, and also at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. It was while at the latter place he first be- 
came impressed by the sublimity of the works of Immanuel Kant. 
This influence was very important in the young man*'s personal 
life, and later contributed much to the Ethical Culture Movement. 

On returning to America, Adler says his first work was: 

eeeein founding among men of my own or nearly my own age 

a little society, which we ambitiously called a Union for the 
Higher Life, based upon three tacit assumptions: - sex pur- 
ity, the principle of devoting the surplus of one'ts income 
beyond that required for one's own genuine needs to the ele- 
vation of the wreewe classes, and, finally, continued intel- 
lectual development. 

This was a highly personalized, ethical asceticism It 
was only later, I would say after coming in touch with Octavius 
Brooks Frothingham of New York that Adler felt the larger move- 
ment of the period. When Adler came to make his personal contri- 
bution to Free Religious expression, he gave a rather matured 
"Union for the Higher Life.* In both instances, the emphasis was 
upon a unity of actions in the one case, three rather specific 


modes of conducts; in the other, an "ethical" mode of living which 


could be determined beforehand, and in which all could agree. 


—_—— _—— _ _— Ee — —_ _ 
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Such a rigid conception of ethics has persisted in the Ethical 
Movement, practically untouched by evolutionary thought. 

The Pree Religious Association had recognized the new enm- 
phasis on ethics as one manifestation of its own large spirit. 
Ethics were being formulated on the Continent and were taking on 
an importance in the field of religion. In some instances, ethics 
began to assume the nature of a cultus, particularly in France, 
and met with the condemnation of Pather Hyacinthe of Paris, a 
Catholic priest. One wonders whether Felix Adler as a European 
and a student at a European University had known about these move- 
ments on the Continent. It would seem not, as he appears never 
to have mentioned them; and the evidence would suggest altogether 
the American influences. The similarity, however, between the 
French movement and the Ethical Culture movement is very strik- 
ing. Ten years before Adler began his New York society, Samuel 
Longfellow had written of the French organization in a letter to 


The Radical. The letter reads, 


Passing a bookseller'ts one day here in Paris, my eye fell 
upon a little paper in the window bearing the title, "La Mor- 
ale Independante." I....-found that it was the organ of a 
movement here which is somewhat significant and quite in line 
with this question of the true definition of religion. 

The system is an endeavor to establish Morality upon its 
own basis, separated entirely from Theology. 

You will see the positivist element in it.....it leaves 
the theological question entirely aside, regarding it as at 
best purely hypothetical and speculative, a question of man's 
origin and end, of no practical value, with no basis of cer- 
tainty, leading therefore to perpetual\ controversy and di- 
vision. 

| eeeeC@lls all to come upon this ground of unity where ail 
may agrees: Morality on its own impregnable foundation in the 
nature of man; morality one, identical, universal; disengaged 
from every foreign element. 

Every man finds in his nature the fact of a free person- 
ality; with this a demand that his personality be respected 
by others, and reciprocally an obligation to respect theirs. 
This fact is the basis of Morality. 

Generalized and elevated by the reason, sanctified by the 
moral sensibility, idealized by the imagination, that which 
was at first individual and egotistic rises to the sentiment 


of Duty, to the Idea or Right, to the ideal of Justice. It 
thus becomes a Power, a Law, and End, impersonal and univer- 
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sal. It becomes the ground and motive of all private virtues 
and of all social progress. 

This is good doctrine, I should say. Preach it by all 
means and everywhere, good friends..... 
While in New York, Adler's thought rapidly developed to 

a point where he felt he could no longer work within his Hebrew 

heredity. It was about this time that he was recommended to 

Cornell University to fill the chair of Hebrew and Oriental Lit- 

erature. Although the University had no means whereby they could 

engage Felix Adler, the matter was arranged through the generous 
gift of interested and sympathetic people in New York. Here Mr. 

Adler stayed for three years despite considerable outside opposi- 

tion. It is natural enough, then, to find him on May 15, 1876, 

in New York to give a special address. One would expect extra-e 

ordinary invitations to be extended to such a professor under 
fire. And Adler apparently had many friends and close disciples 
in New York even at this early date. 

It may well be that this Cornell episode” first brought 

Adler to the notice of the Free Religious Association. At any 

rate, we have seen, * that he had been one of the lecturers in the 


regular course conducted that year in Boston by the Free Relig- 


ious Association. And about this time in May, The Index began to 


carry the announcement of the 9th Annual meeting of the Associa- 


tion, for June list, with 


*...-addresses by....and Professor Felix Adler.....° 


It is from this May 15th meeting in New York that the 
first actual Ethical Society is dated. Of it, Adler spoke later: 


eee —_ 
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Four years ago one April tery five gentlemen met in 
a private parlor in this city, to discuss the question of 


forming a new religious society. It was urged, on that occa- 
sion, that great numbers of men and women had been wholly 
alienated from the churches, and that no substitute had yet 
been offered them, which they could accept, for what they had 
lost. It was urged that there was a vast fallow field in 
which no efforts were made to cultivate the higher life; that 
no voice appealed to those who had left the old fold, calling 
to mind the eternal issues of life and death and the everlast- 
ing verities, upon which righteous conduct is founded; and 
that especially the very young were left totally without the 
instructions of moral culture. 

Out of the discussions of that evening has grown the So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture. A few weeks thereafter, on the 
15th of May, a public meeting was called in Standard Hall; ¢ 
and then and there a formal organization was effected..... 


Just who were the four and who made up the audience upon this oc- 
casion we may never know. Again, Adler writes, later, 

It..--consisted of what would be called average people, 

especially of fathers and mothers who felt the need both for 
themselves and their children of something to take the place 
of the conservating influence of the old religions. ? 

To what extent this audience was united by this purpose, 
to what extent, indeed, this was their purpose, is impossible to 
say. The speech is unusually plain and brief, as one remembers 
the great things on similar themes written and spoken by the lead- 
ers of the Free Religious Association. 

The Fall of 1876 sees Professor Adler engaged in regular 
Sunday meetings at Standard Hall. These audiences consider them- 
selves to be in direct line from the May meeting a few months eare- 
lier. One of the earliest reports we have of these gatherings 
- appears under "Glimpses" in the November 350, 1876 issue of The 


Indexs 


A Jewish subscriber in New York city writes: "I am pleas- 
ed to report to you that the Sunday lectures of Professor. 
Felix Adler, at Standard Hall, in this city, prove so far 
very successful. His audience is already too large for the 
commodious Hall, and we are looking around for a larger place. 


—~— 
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Among his hearers I notice peveral of the most eminent pro- 
fessional men in this city. 


Although this appears to be rather ordinary, it is indeed 
the humble beginning of an experiment in religion upon which Pro- 
fessor Adler had set his heart, and for which he already had in 
his own mind the idea of an ethical society. 

It seems particularly strange that if the meeting in May 
had been planned as a preliminary to these Fall meetings, and to 
the establishment of such a society, the address on that occa- 
sion left so much unsaid. All that one would naturally have ex- 
pected in such a speech is left for the meeting of the Free Re- 
ligious Association a few weeks later. Judging from the speech- 
es, it would seem to signify vast differences in the mental set 
and state of advancement out of traditional forms of the two audi- 
ences. 

At that time, (June 1, 1876), Professor Adler spoke as 
follows: 


The principle of all religion is the sublime....The form 
of religion, in all cases, is an imitation of this religious 
ideal- 

If this be so, the question naturally arises, what is 
the form proper to our age? We, too, long for the kingdom 
of heaven; but it is to be the "kingdom of heaven on earth." 

If we profess fellowship in thought, can we fail to act 
our fellowship in life? .... There is a great crying evil in 
modern society.....The great masses are fighting, not for 
bread, as you hear it said, but for Moral redemption..... 
Can the flowers of virtue bloom in this miserable tenements 
eccoet 

We can do at least what in us lies....to aid in bringing 
in the better day of the future.....We can give him not only 
education in the arts and sciences, but moral training. 

It can only lead to permanent results if undertaken in 
a spirit of religious devotion. 

"Great, wise, and just measures of social reform," was 
the watchword of Parker. Unity of action, on the one hand, 
and freedom of thought, on the other. Freedom of thought we 
have, in part. But unity of action we must also have; and 
in this also do we discover the efficient means of combating 
and gradually overcoming error. You cannot root out super- 


"Glimpses," The Index, (November 30, 1876), p. 565. 
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stition. You may starve it. You may close the springs that 
feed it, or turn them into broader and better channels. You 
may give the religious emotions of the human heart a nobler 


_ object to cling to, give them liberty to develop and grow 


very popular. 


strong; and thus, without revolution, without following an 
aceressive policy, you shall see the temples of falsehood de- 
serted when you have reared the fairer structure of truth. 

Surely it is time that some movement of this kind were 
attempted. 

The history of religions in the past is loud in proclaim- 
ing that all great movements in advance....have been brought 
about, not by the force of logic, but by the strength of pro- 
found conviction, and the example of actual good accomplishe-e 
ed. We need a great work and that work, which the principle 
of free religion points to as the work of fellowship, is such 
@ one as will make our professions of brotherly love a real- 
ity, and which shall lift up the sordid and filth covered 
masses to a more generous life, to broader and purer ideas. 

Thus the church of the future shall be an organisation 
of men, justified by its practical aims, binding no one, but 
uniting all efforts to secure a great social advancement of 
the race. In theory, all freedom; in action, all unity.” 


Whatever it was that Professor Adler was trying, proved 


The statistics show 128 membership at its supposed 


organization, May, 1876; 234 members at lst Annual meeting one 


year later; and about 550 the year following that. 


lead 


10 


Percival Chubb, who came from England and is now Ethical 
er of the St. Louis Society, writes, 

Its distinctive feature was that it did not propose to 
add to the religions of the past, on the basis of differences 


of speculative belief. Rather, it announced the priority of 
ethical factor in religion.....1ll 


Felix Adler wrote years later in explanation of his move- 


ment, 


The term “ethical” was chosen in place of “moral on the 
ground that “moral” connotes rather the external side of con- 
duct, the conformity of actions to the standard of the moral 
law, while “ethical” refers more to the inner side of conduct, 
to the motives from which alone right acts derive their worth, 
to the source in the character from which right motives flow. 
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there are now 5,801 members. 


Move 


9 "Address," 


75 fa 
l0Figures from Ethical Record, April, 1888, p. 25; The 
Index, June, 1877, p. 295. According to U. S.- Census Reports, 


Felix Adier, roceedings, 9th Annual Meeting, 


llpercival Chubb, “The Origin and Growth of the Ethical 
ment," Ethical Pamphlets, no. 4, p. 7. 


It is, of course, the object of the society to promote 
both the good act and the good motive. 

Why a new society for this end? There are many out of 
churches altogether. 

The gospel which the Ethical Culture Society preaches is 
essentially: ...-that the good life is possible to all with- 
out the previous acceptance of any creed, irrespective of re- 
ligious opinion or philosophic theory; that the way of right- 
eousness is open and can be entered directly without_a previ- 
ous detour through the land of faith or philosophy.+ 


At yet another point, Adler elaborates more fully his ine 
tentions, raising the question “How Far Does the Ethical Society 
Take the Place of a Church?" 


eeeemy answer is that the method we pursue is simple e- 
noughs; it is to put men in the midst of crowds. We rely on 
men...ewho are themselves enamored of the good, men who are 
deeply convinced of the supreme excellence of virtue. 

The men who are to be leaders of the Ethical Movement, 
who are to infuse ethical influence, must be men who have de- 
cided that the relish of the good is good and who so keenly 
realize its worth that they wish for nothing so much as to 
make their fellow beings realize it as they do. 

And, with the help of such men, we hope to make of an 
Ethical Culture Society a school of virtue, without any form- 
ulated creed....-All are free to come provided they come in 
the right spirit.195 


This was a formative period. The legal incorporation was 
not until February 21, 1877, the Preamble and By-Laws being drawn 
up and approved by that time. Some of the more significant state- 
ments of the Preamble are: ae 


Whereas, the need of a permanent and effective organiza- 
tion to support the cause of enlightenment has become appare-e 
ent: and, 

Whereas, We whose names are hereunto subscribed do now 
propose to consolidate such an organization for the purpose 
aforesaid, therefore, be it 

Resolved, To enunciate the following as the sentiments 
by which we are guided in the formation of such uniontre- 

That the integrity and consistency of life in all its 
parts is the noblest good, and its achievement the supreme 
duty of human existence. 

That insincerity, while it is justly condemned in every 
circumstance, deserves the severest reprobation when permit- 
ted to enter the fundamental questions that give direction to 
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the character and determine the moral welfare of man. 

That the forms of dogmatic belief, as currently taught, 
have ceased to satisfy our highest needs; that they obstruct 
the free development of mind and heart; and that to emanci- 
pate ourselves from so grievous a thraldom is at once a stern 
obligation and a privilege. 

That we recognize in the great truths of man's moral na- 
ture the essential safeguard of life, the source of nobleness 
in effort, of power in action, and of fortitude in affliction. 

That to further the recognition of these truths in word 
and deed is a sacred duty which we owe both to ourselves and 
to our fellow-men, and whereby we shall best secure the com- 
mon happiness, prosperity, and peace. | 

That to insure the moral elevation of the "masses" in par- 
ticular, with all the great benefits which that includes, we 
hold to a lofty aim and one well calculated to afford true 
satisfaction to all who behold in the work of progress the 
fitting accomplishment of human destiny. 

That it is desirable to transmit to the incoming genera- 
tion the best connections of the present unimpaired; to ace 
Quaint them in such manner as befits their years and under- 
standing with the principles, aspirations, and consolations 
of the modern view of life, and thus to train them in the en- 
joyment of the inestimable benefits of liberty from their 
youth upward. 

That for all these purposes the necessity of united ac- 
tion, in which alone lies the pledge of extended usefulness, 
permanency, and strength, is self-evident. 

We, therefore, in view of these convictions, and in re- 
sponse to the solemn obligations which they impose, do hereby 
consolidate ourselves an association to be known by the style 
and title of the Society for Ethical Culture. And we agree 
that the main channels of its influence shall bet- 

1. A system of weekly lectures on Sunday, in which the 
principles of ethics shall be developed, propagated, and ad- 
vanced among adults. 

2. A school wherein a course of moral instruction shall 
be supplied for the young, the same to be erected and enlarg- 
ed as time and circumstances may favor. 

And with implicit confidence in the simplicity and the 
greatness of our cause, we do hereby invoke the cooperation 
of all who think and feel with us, sincerely trusting that 
the new union which we now form may become an instrument of 
lasting good in the community in which we live, and may at 
all times faithfully serve the best and truest interests of 
mankind.14 


Although not a new religion nor church, in fact, intended 
like a root of Wesleyan “Holy Society" to cut across religious 
and denomination lines, 

eeeethe society filled isin dail more the place of a 


church in the lives of its hitherto unchurched members. (as) 
eeeeits position as a distinctive religious organization be- 
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came oo understood and its religious appeal more forcibly 
felt. 


The leaders, too, performed the ordinary functions of a 
minister of religion. Yet the movement broke from the tradition- 
al forms of service, music, and so forth. Adler's qualifications 
for an ethical speaker were very high, 

eeeehe shall give his whole life to the problems of ethi- 

cal living, having no professional or business interests in 
competition with his dedication to these problems.....The 
platform of an Ethical Society is itself the altar, the ad- 
dress must be the fire that burns thereon.1® 


There is a description of one of these early meetings in 


The Index. It portrays Adler as a man of dignified, cultured 


platform presence, speaking in an elevated tone which enlightens 
and inspires his youthful audience.*’ 

This is what the Orthodox clergy in New York pointed its 
finger at, declaring "....atheism and infidelity were never more 


nt 8yor was the opposition confined to New York. Adler 


Pampantecesec 
was receiving and accepting many invitations to speak from all 
over the country. Sometime during the Spring of 1878, the Sinai 
Literary Association of Chicago had arranged for a lecture by Pro- 
fessor Adler, as he passed through the city on his way to Milwau- 
kee. In a letter to the Association, Dr. Ke. Kohler, leader of 


Sinai Congregation, opposed his coming. There was a round of let- 


ters; then Adler come.” The New York Reformer and Jewish Times 


commended Kohler for his standing courageously by his convictions. 


In 1878 Felix Adler was elected to be president of the 


Free Religious Association. Octavius B. Frothingham had been 
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15gthical Pamphlets, op. cit., p. 2. 

16Quoted in Encyclopedia Brittanica, op. cit., p. 757. 
L7"Pelix Adler," The Index, (March 29, 1877), pp. 148-9. 
1Squoted in The Index, (January, 1878), p. 40. 

19Quoted in The Index, (May 16, 1878), pp. 232-3. 
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forced to resign after eleven years of devoted service. Adler 
was not able to be present at the time of his election, because 
of an extended trip to San Francisco for a series of lectures on 
Free Religion. 

Frothingham made the opening address, reflecting therein 
the changed attitude of the Free Religious Association toward its 
purpose. He had previously commended the choice of Mr. Adler, 
and expressed his hope that he might bring new vigor and effec- 
tiveness to the society. ~~ 

Felix Adler accepted the challenge of this new departure 
for the Free Religious Association. We have watched this coming, 


until even a year earlier the practical needs were talked about 


and emphasized. ~~ What these practical needs were have already 


been fairly well laid down by the time Adler makes his address as 


president in 1879."" Nor does Adler digress greatly from this 


path. So, it is interesting to find Alfred W. Martin writing some 
years later in this veins: 


So deeply indeed did he feel its insufficiency to meet 
the need of the time, that in his presidential address....he 
took for his subject, "The Practical Need of Free Religion." 

This, of course, was nothing else than the adding to its 
emancipating voice a philanthropic hand. The crying need was 
for a religious organization that should be, above all else, 
active in social, political, educational, and moral reform 

Yet, mark you, it did not represent an attempt to find a 
substitute for religion in philanthropic activities and moral 
education. On the contrary, it started with the hope of find- 
ing a satisfying religion..... 5 


This is obviously from the point of view of the Ethical 
Society, as it came to be. These things are in the address, to 
be sure, along with an idea, of the ideal church, which comes 


9 Cie ante, pe 61 
Cf. ante, PD. 61-62 
220. B. Frothingham, “Address,* Pro edings, 11th Annual 
Meeting, Re 22 ff. ee ee 
2Salfred W. Martin, "Distinctive Characteristics of the 
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more or Less directly from Kant; and all these are blended in the 


Ethical Culture Society of New York. Here is a declaration for 
unity beyond all freedom and fellowship; a unity of action in 


good works: 


There must be a new education for the young. We must 
give the child more moral and less dogmatic training. I have 
begun an experiment looking in this direction in our own city 
of New York. I have endeavored to build up an ethical school 
for the education of young children.....I have divided the 
topic of ethics into two great groups of duties,- the duties 
which man owes to himself, and the duties which man owes to 
others. Our School is a school for ethical culture. Ethical 
Culture,- the building up of character,- that to me is the 
highest purpose of all religion. 

There must be @ journalecece 

There must be most important, a scheme of local organiza- 
tion. 

I am certain it would be possible today to found at least 
four societies in different parts of the land, resembling my 
own society in New York, if there were but the men whom we 
could send as leaders.....How train them in present insti tu- 
tions?...-eNeed of School for the Science of Religion....-. 

Free Religion arose in this country in the midst of the 
anti-slavery struggle. The moral struggle against slavery 
gave it its first impulse. Free Religion will stand and grow 
and increase as it takes up the struggle against pauperisn, 
against the degradation of man by his fellow-eman. 

I ask then, that the gospel of righteousness be preached. 
eeeeThat religion will be the religion of the future, depend 
upon it, which shall be the first to voice the noblest, the 
highest justice ef today, which shall dare give expression to 
the moral idea in its purest form. 

Phidias did not need to leave the mark of his chisel on 
every stone in all the quarries of Athens. He did but need 
a few stones for that glorious freize of the Parthenon that 
has made his name immortal. Yet these few stones he fashion- 
ed into such exquisite shapes, into such types of the per- 
fect form, that they have been the delight of the human race 
for thousands of years and from generation to generation have 
enhanced and refined the idea of beauty, and are still a joy 
to those whom fate has favored to see them. And this is what 
we aspire to achieve with respect to the good. Not to change 
the whole world - we know very well that all souls are not 
yet ready for the fulness of the message of freedom; but to 
show in the case of a few souls what love is possible, what 
self-restraint, what self-sacrifice, are possible; to show 
in small societies the type of a social perfection, which 
will one day be realized among all mankind when the glad time 
of fulfillment shall arrive, when the utmost liberty of each 
shall be joined to the utmost service of the good of all. To 
found such Ethical Unions the world over, that are to be oute 
posts of righteousness in the dominions of darkness, shall be 
the life's work of the teachers of our gospel--the gospel of 
a pure humanity. 

I have come here at the call of your Directors, to be,as 
it were, for the time being, a leader in this Free Religious 


movement. I would not be the leader of dead men. I feel 
that a living work is to be done, and ask for living help to 
do it with.2 


In 1887 this dream was to be realized - perhaps on a 
smaller scale than Adler had hoped, but at least, an American 
Union of Ethical Societies. This development seems to be quite 
outside the Free Religious Association. Yet the Free Religionists 
seem to have been more enthusiastic about Adler's society in New 
York that of Frothingham's religious society, or even the Free Re- 
ligious Society at Providence, or the Congregational Society at 
Florence. An article entitled “The Church of Free Religion," 
signed "W.J.P." (William J. Potter, to be sure), has these lines 
in its: 


eeoeewnatever special institutions the free religious movee- 
ment may develop, and however variously they may be adapted to 
local exigencies, they will all be cast, we may be sure, in 
the mould of philanthropy and self-improvement. Their pre- 
vailing motive will not be speculative, but educational, hnu- 
manitarian, practical, - the elevation of the conditions and 
aspirations of human life. Professor Adler's Society in New 
York, though not yet realizing, doubtless, his ideal seems to 
point in the direction of the coming church of free religion. 
Around the Sunday assembly, as a centre, with its discourse 
and singing, he has gathered a school for the moral instruc- 
tion of the children of his own society, a kindergarten for 
the neglected and destitute children of the street, a work- 
ingmen'ts institute, and a benevolent section for more miscel- 
laneous work.....Qther societies here and there are working 
towards the same end. They do not call themselves churches 
of Christ or churches of God; but they aim to be churches of 
humani ty. 29 


Even Francis EBllingwood Abbot, for all these years the 
arch radical in the Free Religious Association, and editor of The 
Index, is greatly concerned with Adler's society. In the February 
6, 1879 issue of his paper, he tells of his lecturing for Profes- 
sor Adler in New York while the latter is away in Cincinnati. He 
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The "Society for Ethical Cluture," as it is named, appears 
to us the most promising and advanced local movement in the 
direction of radical religion, with which we are acquainted; 
and chiefly because it is taking up with such energy, eg fhu- 
siasm, and success. the practical work of Free Religion. 

The subject of his own lecture had been "The Practical 

Work of Free Religion." | 

Any account of this practical work is perforce the history 
of the various Societies for Ethical Culture. A brief survey, not 
too complete because of inadequate information, may be made.” 

In New York, the practical work assumed such proportions 
that, in 1879, a separate legal organization was formed, known as 
the “United Relief Works of the Society for Ethical Culture." Some 
of the work thus carried on was the free kindergarten for children 
of the poor, organized in 1877; the District Nursing Department, 
the Workingman'ts School. Perhaps the most spectacular was the at- 
tack made upon tenement housing in the slum areas. A Commission 
of which Felix Adler was chairman, was appointed by the state and 
investigations carried on. A Tenement-House Building Company was 
organized under Ethical inspiration and leadership, and in Decenm- 
ber, 1877, the first model houses, suitable for 100 families, were 
completed. The Society also ran the Shaefer Home and Amery Home 
for orphan children. This was all in addition to ethical classes 
in a regular school, and the formation (1883) of a Young Men's 
Society for Ethical Culture. 

The Chicago Society was the second of its kind, and was 
founded in 1882. This Society immediately undertook the work of 
an Ethical School. A Ladies Charitable Union was organized to 


help meet the needs of the sick poor. Young people's work was 
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carried on in a Union for that purpose. Henry Booth, a member of 
the society, provided it with a social settlement house on the 
west side of the city in which additional work could be carried 
on. A series of very successful "Economic Conferences between 
Business Men and Working Men" were conducted at the instigation 
of the Ethical leader. 

The Philadelphia Society began in 1885. It, too, set up 
a school and kindergarten, self-supporting, however, from the 
start. After carrying on for a year classes for boys under the 
name of Working-Boy's Guilds, an enlarged organization was spon- 
sored by the Society. This was known as the Family or Neighbor- 
hood Guilds - entirely unsectarian - and especially among the 
working people of the city. 

The next year, 1886, the St. Louis Society was started. 
Its first work was along similar lines. A new organization - a2 
Mother's Club - for the study of the upbringing of children was 
developed here. Reading rooms for adults were also established 
at several points in the city. 

The influence of these societies was greater than we can 
imagine or we shall ever know. For example, the first free kine 
dergarten in San Francisco is supposed to have resulted from 
Adler's address there in 1878. A similar movement in Denver, 
Colorado, follows suspiciously close upon Adler's visit there. 
Adler had traveled about a great deal, as we know, speaking not 
only at those places where Ethical Societies finally developed, 
but in many other spots, particularly in the West, where people 
were more receptive to his message. He was led to believe that 


many new societies could be formed in those places if only the 


required leaders could be obtained. The men who had founded these 


societies had been mostly personal converts - from the Unitarians. 
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They did superhuman work in their various corners of the country. 

William M. Salter, although of Congregationalist parent- 
age, studied at Harvard Divin y School because he was dissatis- 
fied with Yale, and became in minister. Still searching 
in 1879 he met Felix Adler. Greatly impressed by this man and 
his work, he kept on his own work until 1881, when he finally went 
to Adler in New York. After one and a half years there, he went 
forth to found the Chicago Society. 

A similar story is told by S. Burns Weston. He was of 
New England stock that had gone over to the Christian Church. 
After studying at Harvard he entered a Unitarian pulpit. He found 
himself out of harmony with the National Conference and sacrific- 
ed his church. Although strongly attracted to the Free Religious 
Association, he was taken by the message and actual work of Adler 
in New York. In 1881 he offered himself to Adler, deciding to 
spend two years abroad in training for leadership of an Ethical 
Society, and then another two years at Columbia, working all that 
while with Adler and the Society. Then, in 1885 he went forth to 
help organize the Philadelphia Society and to be its first leader. 

Walter L. Sheldon, born in the evangelical tradition, 
carried on his college work at Princeton. While in residence at 
the University of Berlin, he met Weston who first told him of 
the Ethical movement. Sheldon determined to study for such work. 
He returned to New York with Weston and worked with him at Colum- 
bia and with Felix Adler. He returned to Germany, but his desire 
to organize and lead an Ethical Society brought him back witnin a 
year. In 1886, he went to St. Louis, gave a short course of lec- 
tures, after which the society was organized and he beeame its 


leader. 


Thus at the end of ten years Adler had gathered about 
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himself a band of devoted disciples and had sent three of them 
out to found similar Societies in other cities. At the Anniver- 
sary Exercises, these three are there hovering around their in- 
spirer and leader, Felix Adler. There are others, too, includ- 
ing William J. Potter, President of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, (unfortunately his address at this time was lost); Moncure 
De Conway, and Stanton Coit, both of whom, together, are to bring 
the Ethical Society to London. Mr. Adler announces that 0. B. 
Frothingham had accepted an invitation to be present but is un- 


able to be present because of illness. A letter from Mr. Froth- 


ingham is read: 


eeoecol wanted to show my cordial sympathy with your move- 
ment and to say....that it was high time for Radicalism to 
associate itself with the best tendencies of the age and 
country, with high, noble, positive, constructive, progres- 
sive thought....that it should stand for the purest Idealism 
in Ethics, Philosophy, Science, Literature..... 

eeoeethat it should be really a Religion of Humanity, a 
system which assumes as its first principle the welfare of 
the people, the regeneration of society, not looking down on 
man in pity, but making everything else secondary to justice 
on earth. 


But I am happy in thinking the good cause 4 gaining 
ground so fast and is in such able hands..... 


It is a great occasion. Adler's great hope has obtained 
definite expression in four societies. The high purpose of form- 
ing ethical societies, the abundant optimism of the leaders was 
given voice by William Salter: 


Ethics asks us to set a new goal for our lives, to live 
neither for eternity as Christians do, nor for time as the 
world does, but for the purpose of bringing justice and a 
perfect society on the earth, and to so shape our lives now 


that if others would copy after us, that blessed consummation 
would be at hand. 


The tide of such thought was still running full and strong. 


To establish more societies, ideal communities, islands of perfec- 
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tion, in an otherwise disordered and unethical world was the task 
before them. Much depended on leadership, that was evident as a 
matter of experience, even if Adler had not insisted upon such 
excellence. The men which had joined Adler, even though trained 
at Harvard Divinity School, had needed further study and prepara- 
tion. It was to be expected that Adler would propose his own 
school in which men might be trained for this work. In this way, 
too, more people would be attracted to the we enterprise of 
founding such societies. In 1889, a large meeting was held in 
Philadelphia to consider the “Need of Proposed School of Philosophy 
and Applied Ethics." The list of people who at that time spoke or 
wrote in favor of the idea is very imposing, and is a "Who's Who" 
of the Free Religious movement. William J. Potter, the President 
of the Free Religious Association; Anna Garlin Spencer, who was 
equally at home with the Unitarian, Free Religious, and Ethical 
Culture movements; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, a staunch Free Ree 
ligionist from the first; Francis E. Abbot; Edward Everett Hale; 
William C. Gannett; M. J. Savage; Jenkin Lloyd Jones - the names . 
run “ 

In answer to his invitation, 0. B. Frothingham writes: 

"IT wish that my physical condition was more satisfactory or that 
Philadelphia was nearer; then I would definitely promise to be 
present on the 25th of January.* 

Later, when he finds he cannot attend: 

I am truly interested in the establishment of such a cole- 
lege as you propose. It seems to me very important,- of firste 
rate importance,= in fact, as essential to true Liberalisn, 
and I only wish I were rich enough to found such a school..... 
It is a great step forward, and plants Liberalism on a broad 
and scientific basis. I am persuaded that the warfare with 


evil must go on; that the period of indifferentism, of drift, 
of optimism, of negative liberty, is past; that the day of 
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simply "Free religion" wearing the substantial likeness of 
all faiths and no faiths is over; and that battle, not ac- 
quiescence, is our call. I believe that the modern weapons 
are ethical, not theological; that not creed but conscience 
should be our watchword; that no speculative evil, but cer- 
tain actual evils - ignorance, imbecility, blindness, moral 
inertia, intellectual and spiritual poverty, weakness or will 
- stand opposed to us as foes, and demand all the energy of 
our resistance. In other words, the conflict is no longer 
with shades in the air, but with persons on the earth; and 
this conflict is moral. 

Again, it is my conviction that ethics must have that 
force of enthusiasm, of fervor, of high, concentrated, con- 
secrated purpose that is associated with religion in order to 
be effective. This your Societies have, and this gives them 
power. For power they have. They are growing in strength 
every year. Their root strikes deep. What is needed now is 
an institution that shall make that power permanent. 


The proposed school never came to anything, and the new 
leaders never materialized. However, the American Ethical Union 
(1889) was able to conduct three summer sessions (1891-4) of a 
School of Applied Ethics at Plymouth, Massachusetts, and one win- if 
ter session (1895), at Washington, District of Columbia. Then, 
in 1908, a Summer School of Ethics was held at Madison, Wisconsin, 
and was repeated the two following years. On all these occasions, 
the faculties were made up of Unitarians, clergy and lay people, 
as well as Ethical Culturists. 

This is the period of the closest co-operation between 


these two groups and the Free Religious Association. That phase 
of our story is left for the next chapter to treat in part. 


a —  — —— —_— 


Slipid., pp. 35 ff. 


CHAPTER V 


Character 


The Western Unitarian Conference 
The importance of "the West" and the frontier in the de- 
velopment of America is only beginning to be studied and under- 
stood. Yet it has been a constant factor in the history of this 


country. Some of that significance is caught up in an article in 


The Radical, July, 1867. 


....the West must give character to America if she is to be 
understood at all. New England Society was established under 
the old regime before the Revolution had turned political 
matters topsy—-turvy, before the Declaration of Independence 
had been written, before Republicanism had been thought of as 
a form of government for this country. That of the West is 
under the new order of things, hence it is here that radical- 
ism is to be found in its purity, both political and relig- 
26U8i7%.. 3 

-...-we have radical preachers in every city, but they 
nominally belong to conservative churches and represent the 
most ancient creeds. To illustrate, in this city (Indiana- 
polis) there is not a single Unitarian or Independent Relig- 
ious Society in a population of 40,000 souls, and where there 
are at least 30 church edifices, still I venture the state- 
ment that there is not a city of its size, even in Massachu- 
setts, where there is more radicalism proclaimed from the 
pulpit than is preached here. A large portion of our people 
refuse to patronize the churches, however, not so much be- 
cause they disapprove of the sermons as of the organizations 
and creeds..... 

Wendell Phillips and Fred Douglass draw immense houses 
wherever they go in the West, which sufficiently indicates 
the political feeling of our people, and could we have men of 
talent, eloquence, and culture, who are thoroughly radical 
and fearlessly independent in the religious field, the people 
would rally around them by thousands all over this great 
nation. We want men who will not only preach the truth, but 
give truth credit for its own propositions. We cannot have 
its advocates sailing under false colors, and using it to 1 
bolster a tottering pyramid of falsehood and superstition. 


if. A. Bland, "Radicalism in the West," The Radical (July, 
1867), pp. 676-67. i 
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Thus the West, object of much idealism and fond dreams of 
people everywhere, called in a particularly articulate voice to 
the "radical" religions of this period. 

As early as the second year of the Free Religious Associ- 
ations, correspondents from the West confirmed much of this ex- 
pectancy. The report of that year mentions two letters from 
Presbyterian ministers who are favorable toward the new Associa- 
tion. Another tells of his deposition for heresy from the Ortho- 
dox Congregational church. 

...-.900n after that I openly took the ground of Theodore 

Parker, with whom I formed a slight personal acquaintance. 
....-Count on me for anything I can do. I hope there may be 


beforg long a call for a Free Religious Convention in the 
West. 


The West was not without some manifestations of a more 
radical sort. There was a Philosophical Club of St. Louis which 
listened to A. Bronson Alcott early in 1866. Alcott spoke also 
at the Free Religious Society of Cincinnati. This church was be- 
ing supplied at the time by such men as Samuel Johnson, David A. 
Wasson, Robert Collyer, and John Weiss.© It had been the First 
Congregational Society, formerly in charge of M. D. Conway, and 
under him grew to the proportions of a Free Church.* It seems 
worthy of note that one Sunday of the next year, in the absence 
of Mr. Vickers, Reverend Dr. Max Lilienthal, Rabbi of the Jewish 
congregation, filled the pulpit of this church.° 

A third manifestation was the formation of the Free Relig- 
ious Society in Madison, Wisconsin. The following statement is 


quoted from the State Journal. 


a el 


¢ 
“proceedings, Second Annual Meeting, Report of Executive 
Committes, pp¢ 17-18. 
"Movements," The Radical (May, 1866), pp. 349 ff. 
4nqitor, "Note," The Radical (April, 1867), p. 503. 
Stbid., p. 503. 
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Its principle is the recognition of the common religion 
of humanity....a unity that is voiced and evidenced in the 
fact that the golden rule and the moral precepts which con- 
stitute the essential teachings of Jesus, are also taught and 
held in common, as essential truths, in all the religions and 
creeds of mankind. On this deep and universal ergund of unity 
it is thought possible to found a fellowship..... 

The Free Religious Association acted favorably on the 

suggestion of Conventions in the Middle West, and held several, 

as has been noted in the history of that Association. The reports 
from that area continue to be very interesting and hopeful. One 
man from Iowa tells of his joy in finding such an organization. 

He tells further of Sunday afternoon meetings in the school-house 
with friends to talk with each other on such subjects as shall 
"tend to the culture of their social, moral, and religious na- 
ture. 1? 

Another letter especially recommends Wisconsin and Michi- 

gan as a field for endeavor. 
Free Religious Lyceums of Sunday schools may be, and I am 
sure must be, built up in many places..... Reading clubs can 
be formed such as they now have at Eureka, where liberal ser-— 
mons end other free religious productions are read.® 
Finally the Western Unitarian Conference had been founded 
in 1852 (May 7), in the Unitarian Church of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
However, it had been diverted from its independent labors in favor 
of the American Unitarian Association by 1869, and did not resume 
its activity until 1875 at a meeting in Chicago, at which time 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones became part-time Missionary and Secretary. 

It was in this year that the basis of fellowship in the 


Western Conference was broadened from the almost strictly Christ- 


ian basis to conditioning “its fellowship on no dogmatic test but 


Sinotes," The Radical (May, 1868), p. 665. 
"proceedings, Seventh Annual Meeting, Report of Executive 
Committee, p. 16. 
cee. Os eee 
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welcomes all thereto who desire to work with it in advancing the 
kingdom of God."9 At the same time the erasure of William J. 
Potter's name from the Unitarian Year-Book drew a resolution of 
protest. The two introductory sentences are worth noting: 
Whereas: ‘Fidelity in duty, not accuracy in belief' has 


been from the first among us the essential test of Christian 
character; and 


Whereas: We seem in danger of losing sight of this fun- 


damental pringiple through the influence of ecclesiastical 
agencies.... : 


The resolutions follow objecting to dogmatic definition of "Christ- 
ian," stating what it thought constituted adequate grounds for 
such action, and charging a violation of Congregational and Uni- 
tarian principles. 

In 1882, when the incorporation of the Conference was 
brought about, there was a slight skirmish on one article. But 
the words "Freedom, Fellowship, and Character," were approved for 
the official seal. Events moved toward a real division culminat- 
ing in "The Issue in the West." This struggle was nothing more 
than the old controversy over the use of the name "Christian," 
and with it the reference of the belief in a God. It does not 
particularly concern this paper, except as one side charged that 
the actions they were taking would place the Conference on a purely 
ethical basis; and probably, on the other side, there was some 
considerable desire to accomplish this result and effect a union 
with the Ethical Movement. 

J. T. Sunderland surprised the 1886 Conference by the 
publication of a little book called "The Issue in the West." 


*procOedings of the Conference of Western Unitarian 


Churches, Chicago: 1875, p. 350. 
TOtpia., p. 349. 
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The present issue is one that concerns the very life of 
the Unitarian body. It is a question as to changing the very 
character of Unitarianism. It is the question as to whether 
our movement is or is not to continue to be fundamentally re- 
ligious. It is the question, shall we keep our churches 
really churches? or shall we pull down all flags but those 
of ethics, literary culture and free thought, leaving worship 
and everything distinctly Christian, or even in any deep 
sense religious among us everywhere, merely incidental, to be 
retained or left out as preferred? Not, shall Unitarianism 
\be more or less conservative, as a religious movement, in the 
old sense of those words; but shall it continue to be primar- 
ily a religious movement at all? This is the question.11 


In a letter to Richard W. Seebode, on this question, Sunderland 


wrote this interesting information (July 19, 1929): 


The purpose of the pamphlet was to urge that the type of 
Unitarianism which the Western Unitarian Conference and the 
churches of the Conference ought to stand for and seek to 
promote, should be distinctly theism,--a broad, progressive, 
spiritual and ethical theism, similar to that of Theodore 
Parke@?r..... 

....during the two years in which I had been travelling.. 
.-L had found beginnings of a widespread effort to make Uni- 
tarianism a purely “ethical" movement, divorced from theism. 
Several churches had been organized on that basis, and Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Gannett, and several other leaders wanted to put 
the Conference on the same basis,--by changing its statement 
of purpose from that of promoting "The kingdom of God" to 
that of promoting "Freedom, Fellowship, and Character." 

--.-l urged....that to take the ground that the theistic 
idea is not an essential....is to make it....simply an ethical 
society..... 

....-1 favored extending fellowship to them (the Ethical 
Societies). But I believed that Unitarian churches should be 
ethical societies and more,--the more being essential..... 

The curious and anomalous thing about the situation was, 
that both Mr. Jones and Mr. Gannett, who led in the fight 
against including theism as an essential element in Unitarian- 
ism, were themselves distinct and earnest theists..... le 


There was a new kind of Unitarianism, indeed, in the West, 


manifested by the tendency which provoked this controversy. | 


\ : = 
Both the Free Religious Association and the Ethical Cul- 


ture Movement lay claim to it. A. Bronson\Alcott said, "The Uni- 


tarian Association in the West was really al Free Religious Asso- 


' 


= 


pp. 300 ff. 
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11 a 
~The Issue in the West, p. ll. 


lépichard W. Seebode. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago: 1929, 


ciation.19 The Free Religious Index, referred to Unity upon one 


occasion as "Our Unitarian Free Religious co-worker in Chicago. "14 


It was even reflected in the meetings of the Free Relig-— 
ijous Association in the East. Right after the struggle over the 
incorporation of the Western Conference, in the Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting, William J. Potter opened his address with these words: 


Again we have met for the annual convention of the Free 
Religious Association, and once again we would strike the 
keynote of our principle. In brief that principle is freedom 
in religion. And, alongside of it, we would place on the one 
hand foliowshi ,--fellowship in spirit and in aim, whatever 
be the differences of opinion; and on the other side, we 
would place character as the chief aim and crowning product 
of religion, of liberty of thought, and of all things else 
that are genuine.15 


The reason why the Ethical Culturists liked the Western 
Conference so well may be indicated from the following: 


Unitarianism puts the elements of theism and worship in 
the foreground..... Now, we, on the contrary, so far as my own 
observation goes (do not exclude, but) leave these elements 
in the background simply for the sake of putting the other 
phase, that of ethics, in the foreground. 


The Ethical Record twice speaks of Unity in favorable 


terms. 


Unity, whose motto is "Freedom, Fellowship, and Character 
in Religion,” has just entered upon its eleventh year. 

Unity does not exist for the Unitarian cause, but for the \ 
"cause of human freedom, truth, and righteousness." [It is | 
"Suspicious of sectarian tendencies and dogmatic exclusive-— 
ness..... It is in search for the unities of universal religion 
that reaches from the Catholic Church to the Ethical Culture 
Society, that includes the perennial elements in Christendon, 
Judaism, and all other forms and names that have purified, 
sweetened, and ennobled life." The above is to be counted 
among the good signs of the times. ? 


134. Bronson Alcott, "Remarks," Proceedings, Ninth Annual 


Meeting, ' 18. 
14The Free Religious Index (October 28, 1880), p. 211. 


15William J. Potter, "Address," Proceedings, Sixteenth 
Annual Meeting, The Index (June 14, 1883), p. 595. 
1l6w. T. Sheldon, "The Ethical Culture Movement," The 
Christian Register (December 6, 1889). 
"General Notes," The Ethical Record (April, 1889), 
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The second time, it is even more pointed in its comment. 


Unity supposes ‘it may be necessary to say again, and 
still again, many more times before people will heed the Say — 
ing, that Unity nor any member of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, so far as we know, ever say or think that "every 
good man is an Unitarian." But we do say and believe that . 
every man who descries goodness and thinks his hold upon it 
may be enlarged by such a connection should be entitled to 
the fellowship of the Unitarian Church, because we hold that 
Unitarianism is committed by its history and philosophy to 
the thought that goodness is the essential thing in religion, 
and that character is the end for which the church should 
labor, and he who believes this is of and with the Unitarian 
movement. ! | 

If so, how does the Unitarian differ from the Ethical 
Movement? 18 n 


\ 


These statements would seem to indicate a growing similar- 
ity and fusion of ideas. At least it is possible in Chicago to 


form in 1897 "The Union of Liberal Sunday Schools," composed of 


or 
+ the Unitarian, Universalist, Ethical, and Independent.19 


It is possible to quote Mr. Salter to this effect in 1889: 


There are Unitarians in the West who believe in a purely 
ethical basis of fellowship. In my judgment, they ought to 
join with us, or we with them,--somehow they and we should 
become one body. All of our lecturers are, I think, members 
of the Free Religious Association; but Unitarianism calling 
itself Christian and confessing 'the Lord Jesus Christ! rests 
on too narrow a basis for us. 


A new idea of what Unitarianism stood for and should be 
in the religious field now came to the fore. For example, the 


Christian Register, May 6, 1885, states 


| Unitarianism is that free and progressive development of 
historic Christianity, which aspires to Rg Synonymous with 
universal ethics and universal religion. 


Unity echoes the same idea, 


18igeneral Notes," The, Ethical Record (October, 1888), 


Sees 


19pne Bulletin," Ethical Addresses, Series IV, No. 3 
(March, 1897), p. iii. 
Quoted in "General Notes," The Ethical Record (January, 
1889), p. 158. 
2lrne Christian Register (May 6, 1885), p. 2. 
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We shall continue to have great interest in the Unitarian 
movement, little interest in the. Unitarian sect.@ 


On the continued emphasis of its principles: free thought, 
inclusive fellowship, practical righteousness, was to be the fu- 
ture of the denomination. 

On September 26, 1894, M. J. Savage presented to the 
National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches, a 
substitute for the preamble of 1865. It concluded with these 
words: 

| We cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, 


while differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy 
with our spirit and practical aim.2d 


22unity, XVII, #12, May 22, 1886. 
“Sonristian Register, LXXIII, #40 (October 4, 1894), 
pp. 625 ff. é 


APPENDIX 
The Cornell Incident 

We have made mention in the body of this paper of the 
manner of Felix Adler's going to Cornell University. At this 
time, we choose to include an Open Letter from President White on 
the affair, and also Mr. Adler's statement on the same as reported 
in the New York Daily Graphic for May 15, 1877. Both of these 
occur in The Index, June 21, 1877. | 

We call attention in advance to the fact that Mr. Ezra 
Cornell was a Unitarian, and his broad liberality and insistence 
on freedom in education is in line with the best traditions of 


Unitarianism in education. 


We also recall President Andrew D. White as a Unitarian, 


P 


at least a man of broad sympathies in religion, and author of The 


History of Warfare Between Science and Theology. Elsewhere we 
have included his letter to T. W. Higginson, stating his regrets 


at not being able to attend the Annual Meeting of the Free Relig- 
ious Association. This is the meeting at which Felix Adler makes 
his first address before the Free Religious Association. 

An Open Letter from President White 


To the Alumni and Undergraduates of Cornell University: 

My dear Friends.--You have doubtless noticéd that the old 
warfare against the Cornell University by sundry denominational 
newspapers-—-the organs of various sectarian colleges--has been 
recently renewed under pretext of certain utterances of Pro- 
fessor Felix Adler, who was lately a non-resident Professor 
in our institution. 

These attacks do not in the least surprise me. When the 
news reached me of your sweeping victories at the late inter- 
collegiate contests in scholarship at New York,--contests in 
which for three years past Cornell University has taken far 
more first prizes than all the other colleges together,--I 
felt sure that the sectarian organs would renew their old at- 
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tacks. In the language of one of your own orators, "The sin 
of Cornell University has been its success during these last 
years, in athletics at Saratoga and in scholarship at New 
York, must be atoned for." What the onslaught would be was 
also evident,—-since the attack on you for want of scholar- 
ship having failed, the only remaining course was to renew it 
on your want of religion. 

._ Nor does this renewal of an old warfare alarm me. Every 
such attack thus far has been followed by an accession of new 
friends, new gifts, new students. Every such storm has caused 
us to root ourselves more deeply and brace ourselves more 
firmly. 

I rejoice, then, to have so good an occasion to impress 
upon you once more a knowledge of the history of which these 
attacks form a part. To some of you it is mainly old, to 
some of you new; but it is something that none of us should 
willingly let die, for it is full of lessons to our own State 
and to the nation at large. Bear with me, then, if at first 
I repeat what to many of you is familiar. About ten years 
since, the State of New York found at its disposal a fund, 
prospectively of considerable size, which, in accordance with 
the terms imposed by the Congress of the United States, was 
to be devoted to advanced scientific, industrial, military, 
and literary instruction. Vigorous attempts were made during 
four years to divide this fund, but the State Legislature 
steadily resisted. It decided that this endowment should not 
be frittered away among some twenty sectarian institutions; 
it recognized the fact that for primary education the rule is 
diffusion of: resources, but for advanced education, concentra- 
tion; and it therefore decided to keep the fund together in a 
single institution controlled by laymen, rather than to divide 
it between a score of institutions controlled by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities of various denominations. 

To the institution thus created, Ezra Cornell gave over 
five hundred thousand dollars to enlarge the scope of its in- 
struction, and various other gentlemen have since given over 
@ million dollars more for building equipments and endowments. 

The main purpose of the nation, of the State, and of our 
honored founder may then be summed up briefly, as follows: 

First: To provide thorough instruction in the sciences 
bearing upon the great modern industries. 

Secondly: To provide various courses of instruction, 
scientific, classical, and general, suited to the wants not 
merely of those who have in view the "learned professions," 
but of those who purpose to embark in "the various professions 
and pursuits of practical life." 

Thirdly: To establish an institution not under the con- 
trol of any Synod, Conference, Oouncil, Convention, Consis- 
tory, or Convocation,--of any: one denomination, or combination 
of denominations. 

While the men who framed our charter were, most of then, 
members of the various religious bodies, and had full respect 
for these in their legitimate spheres, it was clearly inten- 
ded, in this case, that there should be complete separation 
of Church and State, a separation as complete as that in our 
public school system; hence in our University charter occur 
such provisions as the following: "No sectarian or political 
test shall be imposed," and "Persons of every religious sect 
or of no religious sect shall be equally eligible to all 
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offices and appointments." . 

This plan alarmed many. Some feared a system which placed 
education in science on an equality with education in "the 
classics," and thorough study in modern literatures on an 
equality with thorough studies in ancient literatures; some 
denounced the institution as "godless;" some impugned the mo- 
tives of Mr. Cornell. It was curious to note, however, that 
all this alarm was confined to the organs of sectarian in- 
struction. Their solicitude for our welfare was most touch- 
ing. 

Before a professor was appointed or a stone laid, attacks 
began, and from that time to this they have been continued. 
They have been directed against nearly every lecturer that 
has been elected, and nearly everything that has been done. 

The very first public proceedings at the opening of in- 
struction in the University were followed by an onslaught 
general and indiscriminate. A few weeks later an attack was 
made on Professor Agassiz for his lectures before the Univer-— 
sity. They were declared to be "dangerous" by the same men 
who, since his death, lament him as a bulwark of Orthodoxy 
against Materialism. 

Shortly after this, when Professor Goldwin Smith came to 
lecture for us, he also was attacked as "dangerous," though 
he was a member of a church whose Orthodoxy is undoubted; 
when this fact was shown, the assailants answered that "no 
Professor should be allowed who had written for the Westminster 
Review,"--the simple fact being that the only article Goldwin 
had written for that Review was a reply to criticism 
upon one of his own books. The lectures of James Russell 
Lowell, George William Curtis, and James Anthony Froude fared 
no better, and Bayard Taylor was handled with especial sever- 
ity. 


The founder of the institution too, Ezra Cornell, than 
whom no man more unselfish and more truly liberal to Christ- 
ians of every creed has ever lived, was also attacked by 
hints, innuendoes, and, at last, by open charges which led to 
a vindication at the hands of a Commission composed of most 
respected citizens of the State. 

The President of the University had also the honor of be- 
ing included in the list of the attacked, though he had just 
been elected to a Professorship in one Orthodox college and 
to a Trusteeship in another. In the midst of these weightier 
attacks came some which may be mentioned for their singularity. 
A pleasant social gathering, composed of students and members 
of respectable private families, having ended with dancing, 
the Faculty soon afterward received a formal document denounc- 
ing dancing as "dangerous" and as "destructive to vital god- 
liness," signed by representatives of various sects, among 
them the paid agent of a sectarian college. The impetus thus 
given to dancing many of you doubtless remember. 

Curious has it been to note also some changes of view. 

Up to the time of your athletic victories at Saratoga, the 
organs of various denominations generally deplored the lack 

of physical exercise among students; and we heard much of 
preparation for our American Olympic Games. But as soon as 
your representatives began to carry off all the prizes, our 
denominational friends discovered that such contests are in- 
jurious, and that a true ambition should lead, not to triumphs 
of muscle, but to triumphs of mind. They therefore decided 
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to exhibit the results of their systems at the intercollegiate 
contest in scholarship and literature; but now that for three 
years you have carried off twice as many first prizes as all 
the other colleges together, we begin to hear that those con- 
tests are "abnormal." 

Still more curious is another phenomenon. [ think it is 
Mark Twain who profoundly philosophizes on the difference in 
penetrating power between the voice of a boy's father and the 
voice of his mother, calling attention to the fact that when 
a mother's voice will not be heard by a boy in the next room 
and through an open door, a father's voice will be heard by 
the same boy up three pairs of stairs-and through as many 
closed doors. Akin to this seems the fact that while our 
friends in charge of the organs of the denominational colleges 
have always heard with amazing quickness the least rumor to 
our discredit, they have been stone deaf to news which would 
appear fit to cheer every Christian heart. When, at the ex- 
pense of a member of our Faculty, there was fitted up for our 
University Christian Association the most beautiful roon, 
probably, for this purpose, among our American colleges, at 
an expense of nearly fifteen hundred dollars, the readers of 
the denominational organs heard nothing of it. When another 
gentleman endowed the religious lectureship, which gives us 
every year one of the most extended and excellent courses of 
sermons ever known in this country or any other, and from 
leading divines of the various Christian bodies, the denomi- 
national journals did not cheer their readers with the news. 
When another gentleman erected for us our beautiful chapel, 
so far as I could learn, few, if any of them made any record 
of it. When still another gentleman gave the noble organ 
that adds to the attractions of our Sunday service, not one 
of its echoes resounded through the columns of the sectarian 
weeklies. 

But, my friends, I do not deprecate anything those jour- 
nals have or have not done. Some anxious mothers have doubt— 
less been alarmed and some excellent young men prevented from 
coming; but we have prospered all the more, and several of 
the largest endowments we have received have been given as a 
protest in favor of our system and against the attacks upon 
us. The American people, my friends, is after all very 
shrewd. When the first attacks were made upon us, Horace 
Greeley said to me, “Sectarian attacks are the best advertis-— 
ing a new university can have;" and another distinguished 
journalist said, "Nothing will gain more good-will for an 
American institution of learning than charges of heresy." 

This brings me to the case especially in point,--the most 
recent of these attacks and its pretext. 

It is now three years since the Trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity received letters recommending the appointment of 
Dr. Felix Adler to a non-resident professorship or lectureship. 

Dr. Adler's testimonials certainly did not appear "god- 
less." They showed that, although of Hebrew parentage, he was 
a graduate of one of our most renowned Christian colleges, and 
had been blessed with all the safeguards against error which 
an institution noted for its Orthodoxy could throw around 
him. These testimonials included the highest commendations 
of his character and scholarship from Christian divines and 
professors. Besides these there were testimonials of like 
import from men of similar standing in the foreign university 
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where Dr. Adler had continued his studies after his sruseaticn 
in our own country. 

The University having no funds applicable to such a pur- 
pose, a number of gentlemen in New York, headed by a distin- 
guished Israelite well-known for his public spirit, provided 
the funds to establish a lectureship for three years at 
Cornell University, and Dr. Adler was called to lecture on 
Hebrew and Oriental Literature. 

The Trustees embraced the opportunity as an experiment. 
Mr. Adler's ability was undoubted; his character was, as you 
have seen, vouched for by some of our most distinguished 
Christian scholars. Into his religious tenets the laws of 
the State strictly forbade any inguiry. 

The pressure of various duties prevented my hearing more 
than two or three of Professor Adler's lectures; but these 
revealed much rare knowledge and great ability in its presen- 
tation. They certainly did not reveal any "godlessness" or 
"atheism." Some time after this I learned that some people 
were troubled at what they considered the "dangerous tenden- 
cies" of his lectures; but as the lectures of Agassiz, Goldwin 
Smith, Lowell, Bayard Taylor, Curtis, and Froude had all 
been declared "dangerous," I gave no great attention to the 
matter. 

Later I heard that Dr. Adler was charged with "atheism; "* 
but as that charge has been made against nearly every man who 
has ever told any new truths, including John Milton and Isaac 
Newton, and as Dr. Adler was certainly not an "atheist" and 
disavowed any desire to proselyte students in any direction, 
and as no student was required to attend his lectures, since 
they formed part of no regular course, I saw not the slight- 
est occasion for interference save in recommending him to 
avoid statements likely to be misunderstood. 

The three years' term for which he was elected closed by 
its own limitation last December; and as I understand that he 
,i8 devoting himself to a new work in our great metropolis, 
“which will doubtless require all his energies and cause him 
to turn from the field of literature to that of a public 
teacher, I feel bound to say, no matter what obloguy the 
statement may bring upon me, that he has my respect for his 
devotion to study, and for his faithfulness to his convictions. 
In so far as these recent attacks have had it for their pur- 
pose to injure him they will probably signally fail. He can 


certainly desire no better introduction to the lecture rooms 


of a people like our own, which is much more attracted than 
alarmed by the atmosphere of heresy. 

While the Trustees of the University will, doubtless, if 
the professorship be continued, prefer an incumbent who can 
reside steadily at the University, and who can give his whole 
attention to the subject--which certainly now demands continu- 
ous instruction, uninterrupted by engrossing duties elsewhere 
--they will certainly not place any stigma upon Professor 
Adler in obedience to these attacks. 

In the interest. of Christianity itself they cannot join 
in such a crusade. For, my friends, have you thought what a 
tremendous charge against Christianity is involved in the 
assumption that any thoughtful statement of the opinions of 
this man is "dangerous to the Christian religion"? 

Here is a University, governed by a body of trustees known 
and honored in every Christian denomination; conducted by a 
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Faculty of whom a large majority are members of Christian 
churches; in whose chapel are preached every year over forty 
sermons by the most distinguished pulpit orators of various 
Christian denominations; which has at work in it a University 
Christian Association whose energy is proverbial,--and it is 
Claimed that this one young Israelite delivering a short 
course of lectures each year to the small body of young men 
interested in his line of thought and study "endangered 
Christianity." | 

Could a worse charge against Christianity be devised? 
None of you need fear that our Trustees are to be forced into 
any such practical libel upon their faith. The words of our 
charter are plain, and even if they were not, our common-sense 
would tell us that nothing is to be gained by concessions to 
a sectarian spirit so short-sighted that it virtually instills 
into the minds of the community the idea that Christianity 


. dares not risk full discussion. 


The authorities of our University sincerely desire to 
live on terms of good-will with all our sister institutions 
of learning, no matter on what system they are founded. There 
is work enough for us all, and we shall never send our persons 
to warn the community against the "dangerous tendencies" of 
any college or university. Our-Trustees will stand by their 
charter; our Faculty will go on in the future as in the past, 
steadily raising the standard and perfecting the system of 
our instruction; our Alumni will, I doubt not, in the impor- 
tant positions which they are beginning to enter, use their 
influence against injustice to us; and you, my friends, who 
are as yet undergraduates, will work more and more to develop 
that character and that culture which have already become the 
best reward for our toils and the best guarantee for our suc- 
cess. 


I remain, faithfully yours, 


Andrew D. White 
Castellamare di Stabia, Italy 
April 5, 1877 


THE INDEX, Volume VIII,June 21, 1877, pp. 292-293. 


Statement by Felix Adler 


Professor Adler made a personal statement in regard to a let- 
ter by President White, of Cornell University, published a 
few days ago, in which the course of Professor Adler was 
highly commended. AMouching his Professorship at Cornell Uni- 
versity, he said the design of Mr. Ezra Cornell and President 
White was to found and direct a University in this country 
modelled after the celebrated University of Berlin, in which 


it was well known the utmost liberty of opinion was permitted 


without question among the professors of that institution. 

In order to emphasize the spirit of freedom which it was in- 
tended should be the distinguishing charactersitic of Cornell 
University, the Chair of Hebrew and Oriental Literature was 
founded, and he was appointed to occupy it. No sooner did 
his opinions become known than a spirit of intolerance mani- 
fested itself, amounting in many instances to persecution. 

It is, said the Professor, a matter of extreme regret, that 
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in this country, dedicated to freedom, so many are found who 
display a narrowness and intolerance toward freedom of opin- 
ion which places us in disagreeable contrast with even des- 
potic governments. In a@ monarchical government like Prussia, 
almost absolute in its form and spirit, it is well known that 
many of the Professors in the Berlin University hold the most 
anti-theological views in religion and the most extreme re- 
publican opinions in politics, and yet neither the government 
nor the people manifest the slightest opposition; yet his 
public expression of his opinions and convictions had roused 
a storm of opposition toward Cornell University which seriously 
threatened it, and it was this spirit that forced upon him 
the propriety of resigning his professorship in that institu- 
tion. -~From the New York Daily Graphic, 

| May 15, ' 
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